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THERE’S A BUMPER CROP OF PRIZES IN THE 

Elephant Brand 



BEST IN THE WEST CONTEST 



PDAMR DDI7E — NEW1 965 gmc 2-ton truck 

illfftliU rm£.E plus 5 tons of elephant brand fertilizer 


A modern workhorse with all the features to make it a valuable extra hand on your farm! 

Ready for action and profit—yours with 5 tons of dependable Elephant Brand fertilizers! 

20 ADDITIONAL PRIZES -EACH 1 TON OF HIGH-QUALITY ELEPHANT BRAND FERTILIZER 


ELEPHANT BRAND FERTILIZERS ARE PROVED 
IN PERFORMANCE-THEY PAY OFF IN PROFIT! 

SEE YOUR ELEPHANT BRAND DEALER NOW! 


Get your entry in today! This exciting 
contest is open to all farmers in Western Canada. 
It's the biggest contest in the West—brought to 
you by the leading fertilizer in the West. And the 
prizes are the best in the West! The 1965 GMC 
2-ton truck is built for years of service—and 
Elephant Brand Fertilizers have been paying big 
dividends in higher farm profits for more than 
30 years. They're quality products through and 


through. High analysis for greater value. Water- 
soluble for faster action. Uniform-sized pellets 
for faster, more efficient application. It’s the most 
complete line of fertilizers in the West. And your 
Elephant Brand Dealer has the equipment and 
service to back it up—plus all the experience 
you need to help you plan a profitable fertilizer 
program. See him soon! 



IT’S EASY AND IT’S FUN! Here’s a contest 
the whole family can enjoy! Just find the winning 
word in the puzzle game at the right. Fill in the entry 
form with your answer. Then drop by your Elephant 
Brand Dealer and have him sign your entry before you 
put it in his Contest Entry Box. You can enter as often 
as you like, right up to closing date March 15th. Com¬ 
plete Rules and additional Entry Forms are available 
from your Elephant Brand dealer. Selected contestants, 
to win, must correctly answer a skill-testing question, 
and prizes may be awarded regionally. Enter now—en¬ 
ter often! 

uHiHSRsrra 

o# ALBHRTA LIBRARY 

Win with the Best! 


JUST FIND THE WINNING WORD 

Read the following paragraph—figure out the missing words— 
then print them in the spaces marked below. 


You can trust_E_ j _f p j h g n Brand Quality. 

It's the Quality backed by_MI _^_than 30 years 

Experience. 

r\ 

It's the Q a « I j i ) t y that has made Elephant 

r\ r\ 

B I y I c ts £i_the leading fertilizer in the W_5 ( f ) 


Print the 

numbered letters here: 



JL JL _L 


UNSCRAMBLE THEM—AND YOU HAVE THE WINNING WORD! 

Here's a clue: To make yours higher, fertilize with high-quality 
Elephant Brand—the best in the West! 

Here’s my winning word _p_ r ° _I_L. t 


PROVINCE.TELEPHONE. . 

(Please Print) 

I HAVE.ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 

(number) 

This Entry has been signed by my Elephant Brand Dealer. 

DEALER’S SIGNATURE. 

L J>JALE£SADDRESS.. 




Elephant Brand 

The most complete line of Fertilizers in the West 


high quality 
FERTILIZERS 
















Get Your Entry in the Big 

BEST IN THE WEST CONTEST 

There's an Entry Box at Your Nearest 
ELEPHANT BRAND DEALER-ALBERTA 


ACME _Frank L. Harriman 

AIRDRIE _Walt’s Sales & Service 

ALCOMDALE - -Falls Farm Equipment 

ALHAMBRA _J. B. Killick 

ALIX _Peterson’s Service 

ALLIANCE —__J. W. Bateman 

ANDREW _Imperial Motors 

ATHABASCA _ A. C. Hyde 

BARRHEAD _ R. H. Ott 

BASHAW -N. J. Holt & Sons Limited 

BASSANO - X. L. Feed & Supply Ltd. 
BEAVERLODGE Foster’s Seed & Feed 
BEISEKER Beiseker Motors Limited 

BENALTO _G. R. Lougheed 

BENTLEY _J. E. Morrisroe 

BERWYN Berwyn Truck & Implement 

BLACKFALDS _E. J. Wadey 

BONNYVILLE ...1. C. Fontaine 

BOTTREL __F. S. Gathercole 

BOW ISLAND _Bishop & Malo 

BOYLE _ Boyle Farm Supply 

BRETON _ B. F. Flesher 

BROOKS McCabe Grain Company Ltd. 
BRUDERHEIM Strong & Sons Ltd. 

BUCK LAKE _Victor J. Miller 

BYEMOOR _T. O. Martin 

CALGARY Crown Seed & Feed Ltd. 

125-10th Avenue West 
CAMROSE —Schnell & Barrie Limited 

CARBON -Walter Schacher 

CARDSTON Wolff & Son Implement 
CARMANGAY _ Hubka Sales & Service 

CARSTAIRS -. J. A. Chrystal 

CASTOR -F. H. Compton 

CHAUVIN -G. G. Shantz Limited 

CHIPMAN -Peter Stefura 

CLANDONALD _Maik Brothers 

CLARESHOLM _Henker Farm 

Equipment Ltd. 

CLYDE -W. J. Von Loewenstein 

COCHRANE -Whittle Implements 

CONSORT -Central Garage 

CORONATION -G. Bruggencate 

CROSSFIELD -W. A. Hurt & Son 

DAWSON CREEK, B.C. Dawson 

Farm Service 

DAYSLAND --E. J. Brown 

DEL BONITA ...—D. O. Sommerfeldt 
DELBURNE ..Manning’s Feed Service 

DELIA . . Wm. Gibson 

DERWENT -Algot Implements 

DEWBERRY ... Mrs. I. W. Braithwaite 

DICKSON -Christiansen Brothers 

DIDSBURY _ H. E. Oke 

DONALDA Donalda Feed Service Ltd. 
DRUMHELLER E. O. Parry Auto 
& Farm Machinery Ltd. 

DUCHESS _D. E Berg 

(Mailing Address—Millicent) 

EAGLESHAM -Arnold Wilde 

ECKVILLE Kasha Farm Supplies Ltd. 
EDMONTON . Cunningham Fertilizers 
& Chemicals Ltd., 5920-103rd Street 

EDSON -Adrian Maris & Sons 

ELK POINT -Elk Point Sales 

& Service Ltd. 

ELNORA --T. B. Thompson 

ENTWISTLE ___ I. Brown 

FAIRVIEW Red Line Implements Ltd. 
FALHER Falher Truck & Implements 
FORESTBURG Oberg Farm Equipment 

FORT MACLEOD _ Tom Story 

FORT ST. JOHN, B.C. Foster’s Seed 
& Feed Limited 
FORT SASKATCHEWAN Alderson 
McLeod Equipment Limited 

GADSBY ---W. F. Townsend 

GALAHAD -Ernie V. Kuefler 

GIBBONS -Knott Brothers 

GLEICHEN -Gleichen Implements 

GRANDE PRAIRIE . ... Jack Deltombe 

GRANUM __C. P. Cox 

HAIRY HILL -Orest Areehuk 

HANNA --K. & B. Motors 

HARDISTY -W. K. Drever 

HAY LAKES -Maple Leaf Service 

HAYNES _C. C. Baker 

HEISLER —_G. M. Martz Hardware 

HERRONTON __ R. G. Despas 

HIGH PRAIRIE _ G. F. Bishop 

Equipment Limited 

HIGH RIVER - Wm. Howie 

HILL SPRING _ G. Harker 

HINES CREEK _ A. YV. Coon 

HOLDEN -Olsen & Armstrong 

HUGHENDEN -Hughenden Motors 

HYTHE .. N. S. Inkster 

INNISFAIL -Gordon E. Sparks 

IRMA-P. E. Jones Company 

TOFFRE - Ross II. Stewart 


KELSEY Paul A. Zimmerman 

I KILLAM - _Gordon C. Ililker 

| KITSCOTY_E. Blair 

LAC LA BICHE _ M. Hamar 

LACOMBE ....._Allen A. Hodge 

LEDUC _Chisholm & Light Limited 

1 LEGAL _Roger Caouette 

i LETHBRIDGE _Bown’s Agricultural 

! Wholesale Limited, 1710-2nd Ave. South 
LINDEN . Canada Packers Feed Mill 
LLOYD MINSTER Esler Lightfoot 

Machinery Limited 

LOUGHEED _Ness Brothers 

MADDEN _ R. Dodd 

MALLAIG _i_W. J. Dechaine 

MANNING _:_F. J. Dechant 

i MANNVILLE _Mannville Motors 

! MARWAYNE _ W. G. Giles 

MAYERTHORPE P. Trynchy 

MEDICINE HAT ... Farm Land Supply 
MILK RIVER . Madge Equipment Ltd. 

j MILLET _:_L. B. Wilk 

MILO _ L. H. Phillips & Sons Ltd. 

MORINVILLE _Krauskopf Brothers 

MORRIN ... E. O. Parry Auto & Farm 

Machinery Limited 

MUNDARE __Diduch Motors 

MYRNAM _M. Misanchuk 

NAMPA _S. H. Hibbard 

NANTON .—Western Farm Equipment 

NEW NORWAY _L. L. Christian 

NOBLEFORD . ..Noble Cultivators Ltd. 

OKOTOKS _Big Rock Motors 

OLDS _Johnny Johansen 

ONOWAY _G. J. Scholze 

PARADISE VALLEY .Churchill Farm 

Equipment 

PENHOLD _Stewart Supplies 

(Penhold) Limited 
PINCHER CREEK Pincher Creek Co-op 
PONOKA ... Canada Packers Feed Mill 

PRENTISS _D. E. Herrick 

R.R. No. 2, Lacombe 

PROVOST _Schielke & Bertschi 

RADWAY _Mrs. F. Pyesmany 

RED DEER Canada Packers Feed Mill 

RED WATER _S. Dorosh 

RED WILLOW _W. A. Large 

RIMBEY— -Rimbey Farm Equipment Ltd. 

ROCKYFORD _A. E. Velker & Son 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
Butterwick Farm & Ranch Supplies Ltd. 
ROSALIND —W. F. MacDonald & Son 

ROSEBUD _ ... A. W. P. Noy 

ROUND HILL _B. O. Hagen 

RUMSEY __ R. H. Walker 

RYLEY _E. H. Brown 

SANGUDO _David L. Ovans 

SCANDIA ... Bow Slope Shipping Ass’n. 

SEBA BEACH _ A. F. Wood 

SEXSMITH Sexsmith Garage Company 

SPIRIT RIVER .Steele Robertson Ltd. 
SPRING COULEE K. C. Long, 

Box 178, Cardston 
SPRUCE GROVE Spruce Grove Feed 
& Farm Supplies Ltd. 

STANDARD _ T. Fraser 

STAVELY . .......S. S. Norby 

STETTLER _L. G. lies 

ST. PAUL -St. Paul Feed Mill 

STRATHMORE Gibson Machinery Sales 

SUNDRE -Sundre Hardware 

SYLVAN LAKE .Lakeview Garage Ltd. 

THORHILD _ S. Kolach 

THORSBY _„_W. L. Perley 

THREE HILLS -H. T. Howe & Son 

TOFIELD _Degen Farm Equipment 

TORRINGTON _ G. E. Hodgson 

TROCHU -McKee Implements 

TWO HILLS ... G. E. Pawliuk & Son 

VAUXHALL _J. V. McCarley 

VEGREVILLE _William Gehring 

VERMILION _G. C. Webb 

VILNA -Central Hardware 

VULCAN _ M. A. Jesse 

WAIN WRIGHT Kenneth M. MacKenzie 

WANHAM -George H. Shea 

WARNER _ M. F. Erickson 

WARSPITE _Warspite Feed Mill 

WASKATENAU _Waskatenau Motors 

WEMBLEY -Bunyan Hardware 

WESTLOCK --F. Merryweather 

(1962) Limited 
WETASKIWIN—Northern Farm Service 
Limited (Barry Hook) 

| WILDWOOD -Hutchison Motors 

[ WILLINGDON _Star Service 

WIMBORNE _ K. Glass 

j WOKING-C. W. Herrick 

! WRENTHAM _Merlin C. Grover 


GET MORE FROM YOUR LAND WITH ELEPHANT BRAND 
Produced by The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited 
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January 1965 

The first Country Guide for 1965 proves that the only safe prediction 
about farming is that it is going to change. 

Machinery syndicates, aided by new farm credit legislation, will be part 
of the change. A report from Britain suggests some of the ways that syndi¬ 
cates formed in 1965 will use the new credit. 

Another change may be the use of manufactured buildings. These pre¬ 
fabricated farm buildings, described by Cliff Faulknor on page 16, go up 
quickly and are easily adapted to many uses. We may see a new style of 
barn raising in 1965. 

Cliff offers another possible change on page 20. Here he describes the 
bull testing station set up by the Charolais breeders in their effort to tell their 
story of Charolais performance. Perhaps in 1965 a new color will be added to 
the major beef breeds. 

The place of the corn crop is changing too and on page 18 we try to 
evaluate its future as a western crop. Maybe 1965 will be the year for you to 
try out corn. 

Just to show that we don’t spend all our time worrying about what’s to 
become of farming we offer a page of humor bv Peter Lewington. 
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About Our Cover 

Grain elevators are being built in near-record numbers across the prairies 
this winter. This picture was taken by L. M. Kilmister, Lumsden, Sask. 
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Weather Forecast 

Prepared by IRVING P. KRICK ASSOCIATES 




FEBRUARY HIGHLIGHTS: Temperatures are expected to average above Marie 

normal throughout Ontario, Quebec and the Atlantic Provinces, and near 
the U.S. border in Western Canada; slightly below normal in northern 
areas of the West. All of Eastern Canada and most of the Prairie Provinces 
can expect fewer storms and less than normal moisture during February. 



FEBRUARY 1965 


(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast. It should be 75 
per cent right for your area, but not necessarily for your farm.—Ed.) 



Alberta 

Scattered light moisture is forecast for southern 
sections around the 2nd, followed by much colder 
weather on 4th, 5th. Look for snow on the 5th. 


Above normal temperatures are forecast. Precipita¬ 
tion will be light, with the only snow mostly in the 
northern section around the lOth-llth. 


Cooling trend will end mild span. Temperatures will 
drop sharply around the 18th. Main storminess is 
expected around the 16th, 17th. 


General storms forecast between the 21st-23rd pro¬ 
vide wettest interval of month. Fair, cold weather is 
expected toward end of week as storm moves east. 



1st week 1-6: 


2nd week 7-13: 


3rd week 14-20: 


4th week 21-28: 


Ontario 

Light snow in southern Ontario at beginning of the 
month becomes more general near 3rd, 4th. Tem¬ 
peratures near normal first few days, then colder. 


Cold from 8th through 10th, warming to normal dur¬ 
ing last half of week. Little moisture is forecast, ex¬ 
cept for fairly general light snow at week end. 


Continuing generally dry through middle of' week. 
Unsettled around 18th, followed by widespread snow 
around 20th. Highest temperatures 17th, 18th. 


Brief cold spell on 21st, 22nd, but quite mild by 
the 24th. Storminess expected to develop near the 
26th will affect most of the province. 



1st week 1-6: 


2nd week 7-13: 


3rd week 14-20: 


4th week 21-28: 


Saskatchewan 

Scattered light snow around the 2nd will become 
more general near week end. Quite cold on a day or 
two around 4th, otherwise seasonable temperatures. 


Snowy, blustery conditions are indicated around the 
8th, 9th; balance of week will be free of storms. 
Mild weather will predominate during last half. 


A storm moving across the province will bring gen¬ 
eral snow around the 16th, 17th. Much colder air 
arriving by 18th will linger through rest of week. 


General storminess is forecast between 22nd-24th. 
Cold air will follow on 25th, and weather will re¬ 
main fair and cold through to end of the month. 



Quebec 

Somewhat wet between 2nd-4th, with intermittent 
spotty showers. Expect mild weather for first few 
days, turning slightly colder by the 5th. 


This week will be predominantly cold and dry, with 
no major storms. Snow can be expected to develop 
around the 12th. 


Snowy weather at beginning of the week will be 
followed by a brief cold snap. Mostly milder by the 
17th, with threatening conditions around the 19th. 


Snow developing on 21st will be followed by cold 
on 22nd, 23rd. Scattered moisture is forecast for 
26th. Temperatures above normal 25th-27th. 



Manitoba 

Cold this week, with lowest temperatures occurring 
between the 3rd-5th. Snow is likely in southern 
sections around the 2nd, 3rd. 

Continuing cold through mid-week, with a warming 
trend toward the week end. Moisture will be light, 
with only minor threats indicated. 


Above normal- temperatures during first few days 
will be followed by snow around 16th. Colder 
around 18th, 19th, with more snow at week end. 


Mild weather will precede the snowy conditions 
forecast for 23rd, 24th. Colder air again by 26th, 
continuing cold through the end of the month. 



1st week 1-6: 


2nd week 7-13: 


3rd week 14-20: 


4th week 21-28: 


Atlantic Provinces 

Mild weather will prevail during first 4 days. Snow 
is indicated around the 3rd, 4th, but it is expected 
to be both intermittent and light. 


Dry during first half of week, with wetter weather 
beginning near the 10th. Main storminess expected 
on 12th, 13th. Mornings cold around 10th, 11th. 


Several fair days will follow storms ending on 14th. 
Cold on the 15th, 16th, warming near the 18th. 
Storminess threatens by the 19th. 


Snowy weather will be general on the 21st, clearing 
and colder by 22nd. Mild during last few days, with 
scattered light moisture due on the 27th; 28th. 


Key to Abbreviations: T, temperature; P, precipitation; CL, cooler; WM, warmer; TH, threatening; SH, showers; R-S, rain or snow. 
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Here are good reasons why the ’65 
Ford-Built Pickup is your best buy! 

With the ’65 Ford-Built Pickup you get the strongest independent front 
suspension a pickup ever had. TWIN-I-BEAM. 2 front axles to share the abuse of 
the roughest farm use. Both axles are secured to the frame with forged I-beam 
radius rods to hold wheel alignment, cut tire wear and reduce front-end 
maintenance! But there’s more than toughness. Independent wheel action smooths 
away road shocks .... gives you the smoothest ride you’ve ever tried. 

Want more reasons? How about the ’65 choice of engines? In 1965, the 
most powerful, most efficient engines ever available in Ford-built pickups. 

A new 240 cu. in. A big new 300 cu. in. And you get colour-keyed interior— 
heavy-gauge ladder-type frame—double-wall box and one-hand tailgate action latch . 

So whether you choose a Styleside, or the Flareside, with the handy running-board, 
you can be confident of getting a pickup that will work harder, for less cost, far 
longer, than any other pickup you’ve ever owned. The 1965 Ford-Built Pickup. 



1 — 






FOR EVEN 

Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited 



Truck Marketing Dept. 
Canadian Road, Oakville, 

Ont. 


MORE GOOD 


□ Campers 

□ Four Wheel Drives. 

□ Pickups 

□ Medium Duty 

□ Heavy Duty 

REASONS... 


1 


...FILL OUT 


(Make of Truck) Model 

Year 

i 


COUPON! 

! 



Please Print 

□ Student ! 

_i 

u. 
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Performance 
Guarantee... 


:i* 


* Observed p.t.o. horse¬ 
power, manufacturer's 
rating at 29.3 Hg 
barometer and 70° F 
temperature 


Three Big, New 
Cockshutts with 
this Exclusive 


Other tractors have an 
official horsepower rat- 
rrr;;r rr H ing. Cockshutt has an 
prsn.rr- , rsr.:H official horsepower* 

r mil rtiVAlU AND WHIN I NO IN I It MW 

f guarantee. 

If.T.O. HOI SI fowl ■ MM 

As every new 1650, 1850 
or 1950 comes off the as¬ 
sembly line, it is tested on Cockshutt's highly 
accurate dynamometer. The engine—gaso¬ 
line, diesel or LP-gas—is certified there and 
then, to deliver its full rated horsepower. 
This means that you get all the power that 
you are paying for. There's no room for ex¬ 
aggerated claims. Unless a tractor can de¬ 
velop its certified horsepower rating, it will 
not be delivered to your dealer. 

For proof, ask your Cockshutt dealer for a 
demonstration. Have the model you want 
horsepower-tested on a dynamometer. You 
will probably find that you will receive a 
bonus of power over the certified rating. 

Remember, too, Cockshutt gives you a full 
year warranty. It's your promise of quality ... 
your protection against defects now and for 
years to come. 








New 1950 7-8 Plow Power 


Here's a practical answer to your need for more 
pull power with greater economy. A new 
6-cylinder Dyna-Diesel engine guarantees 92 
observed PTO horsepower. Easy to get aboard 
... easy to service ... controls at your fingertips 
. . . a thrill to drive in every way. Some of the 
1850 trend-setting features include: adjustable 
Tilt-O-Scope power steering, exclusive Hydra- 
Power drive, battery saving alternator, Hydra- 
lectric hydraulics, dry type air cleaner and dual 
speed PTO. Gasoline and LP-gas models 
also available. 


The ideal tractor for the average farm ... a 
superb blend of power, weight-balance and 
dimensions. Field performance is sparkling with 
a spunky 6-cylinder gasoline, diesel or LP-gas 
engine supplying a certified 66 PTO horse¬ 
power. Hydra-Power Drive gives extra pull 
when needed, doubles choice of prime working 
speeds to 12 forward. Easy to handle, easy on 
gas, easy on the driver. . . the 1650 sets the 
trend in tractor value for '65. 


Here's the mightiest Cockshutt ever built . . . 
105 observed PTO horsepower .. . available in 
Row Crop, Wheatland or 4-Wheel Drive. 
Powered by a dependable 2-cycle, 4 cylinder 
GM diesel engine, it runs as smoothly as an 
"eight". New alternator prolongs battery life 
by charging at idling speeds. New, efficient, 
dry-type air cleaners are easy to service and cut 
costs. Versatile dual speed PTO (540 to 1000 
rpm) is a low-cost option. Tilt-O-Scope power 
steering and new deep-cushioned posture seat 
standard. See your dealer for all the features. 


Row Crop, Wheatland and 4-Wheel Drive models in all three sizes 


FARM EQUIPMENT OF CANADA LIMITED, BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 

Brampton Winnipeg Regina Calgary Edmonton 
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All Is Not Lost 


fore are spending more money on food than 
ever before. The challenge facing farmers is 
to: (1) move toward expanded and more effi¬ 
cient production, (2) seek out better ways to 
serve the market. 

The first of these goals, that of efficient 
production of quality products, is one which 
farmers can generally implement within their 
own line fences. The second is one that fre¬ 
quently calls for group action. To achieve it, 
farmers must build stronger organizations than 
ever before; develop sound marketing pro¬ 
grams—and possibly co-ordinate production and 
marketing. They must co-operate with other 
segments of the food-handling industry as well. 

Above all, perhaps, they must have some 
confidence in themselves, and in their industry, 
as they move into the future. V 


INTEGRATION is a fine big word, sufficiently 
technical and vague in its meaning that it can 
be used effectively at meetings and in the press 
by those who want to arouse the emotions of 
their audiences. As a threat to the family farm, 
it can be depicted in dramatic terms. 

This winter, integration and a few other 
similar terms are being used with increasing 
frequency. Corporate farming has been vigor¬ 
ously denounced at farm meetings. So have 
automation and cybernation (this jawbreaker 
was defined as electronic control of automated 
production). These are terms that seem almost 
designed for the purpose of frightening even 
the hardiest soul. No wonder farm people may 
react in fear when these terms are paraded 
out, and an appeal is made to farmers to close 
ranks and fight for the veiy existence of the 
family-type farm. 

How does this doctrine of despair square 
with the facts? Few farmers can really believe 
that it is either possible or desirable to halt 
the march of progress or to return to the day 
of the horse and buggy. 

Although the threat of integration has 


BACK IN NOVEMBER 1963, Country Guide 
featured “A Sign for Safety.” It introduced 
Canadian farmers to the Slow Vehicle Em¬ 
blem, developed by Ohio State University. 
Since that time, support for this effective and 
distinctive emblem has built up in North 
America. In the United States, legislation is 
being introduced in several states to ensure 
that the emblem is used exclusively for slow 
vehicles. The Slow Vehicle Emblem has been 
endorsed by the American Society of Agri¬ 
cultural Engineers and by the National In¬ 
stitute for Farm Safety. The Farm Safety 
Committee of the Ontario Federation of Agri¬ 
culture has endorsed it and recommended its 
promotion. The National Safety League of 
Canada has swung its support behind the 
emblem. 

Two out of every three highway accidents 
involving a slow moving vehicle are rear-end 
collisions. By day the brilliant fluorescent 
orange triangle of the S.V. Emblem alerts 
overtaking vehicles while there is time to 
avoid a collision. At night the reflective red 
border of the emblem is equally effective. 

The Slow Vehicle Emblem is beyond ques¬ 
tion the most practical solution to an in¬ 
creasingly serious problem. It must be wid,ely 
used and universally accepted; it has to be 
immediately recognized by motorists from 
Chatham, Charlottetown or Calgary. 


seemed to hang heavily over the family farm 
in recent years, it appears now that the family 
farm has been strengthening its position in 
North American agriculture. Prof. J. D. Camp¬ 
bell of the University of Manitoba stated re¬ 
cently, “Farms are getting larger but there 
is no evidence that the family farm is declin¬ 
ing. In the U.S.A. 96 per cent of the farms 
are still operated by individual farm families.” 
A recent report from the United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture says that the family 
farm where the farmer and his family do most 
of the work is actually gaining instead of fall¬ 
ing behind. It accounted for about 70 per cent 
of all farm marketings in 1959 compared to 
only about 66 per cent in 1944. 

It seems then that the family farm is a long 
way from being on the ropes. 

It seems to Country Guide that the job fac¬ 
ing farm people today is not to cry out for 
protection against the developments that are 
taking place in society. Rather the need is to 
take advantage of the opportunities that are 
opening up each day. Our expanding popula¬ 
tions have greater purchasing power and there- 


Even if the operator doesn’t value his life 
(and there are frequent indications that he 
doesn’t), self-propelled farm equipment and 
caravans of harvesting machinery worth many 
thousands of dollars are a growing highway 
hazard. 

The investment of $2.50 (U.S. funds) in a 
Safety Emblem is an excellent insurance bar¬ 
gain; even this moderate price is reduced for 
farm and youth groups, which order the em¬ 
blems in volume. Further information is avail¬ 
able from: Slow Vehicle Emblem, University 
Station, Box 3122, Columbus, Ohio 43210, 
U.S.A. This is a non-profit organization which 
could save your life and preserve your live¬ 
lihood. 

Good resolutions, made in the spirit of hope 
and expectation which attends the birth of 
each new year, have a habit of fading. Al¬ 
ready some of the intense resolve, which not 
long ago possessed us, is less resolute; some 
resolutions even went out with the tinsel and 
trapping of the festive season. 

If just one resolution survives throughout 
1965 we hope it will be the avoidance of 
painful and costly accidents involving farm 
equipment on our highways and byways. 

The speeding motorist may not be aware 
of your good resolutions; he will see your S.V. 
Emblem. V 


R. C. Brown 
Retires 

THE RETIREMENT of R. C. Brown as Presi¬ 
dent of Public Press Limited and Publisher of 
Country Guide is reason enough for this maga¬ 
zine to take note of a career that has been 
marked by high service. 

The hand of R. C. Brown was at the helm 
of this firm during the past 20 hectic years in 
agriculture. He directed the growth of Country 
Guide from a western farm paper into a na¬ 
tional farm magazine, serving and owing its 
loyalty to farmers across the length and breadth 
of this country. 

But his work has not by any means been 
limited to Public Press alone. He has devoted 
much time to the overall interests of the pub¬ 
lishing industry, and has served as president 
of the Periodical Press Association and the 
Agricultural Press Association. 

Like farm magazines, the purpose of his 
work has been to serve agriculture, and the 
people on the farm. He is first and foremost a 
farmer’s man. 

To those of us who work on the editorial 
staff of Country Guide, he has been more than 
the boss—he has been the man to whom we 
frequently turned for counsel and advice. As 
we observed and tried to evaluate the chang¬ 
ing scene in agriculture, he was often the one 
with the insight to understand. Whether a dis¬ 
cussion dealt with matters of production, mar¬ 
keting or farm organizations, he always had 
a wealth of experience to draw from, and a 
sound basis for his opinions. He brought to any 
discussion an understanding of farm people, 
their aims, their hopes and their problems. 
We believe his influence for good in the farm 
industry has been great. 

R. C. Brown was born and raised on a farm 
at Snowflake, Man., and graduated in agri¬ 
culture from the University of Manitoba in 
1926. He has held a wide array of posts, only 
a few of which we will mention. He has been 
a director of United Grain Growers since 1929, 
a position he continues to hold. He has been an 
executive officer of that organization since 
1948 and presently is second vice-president. 
He was technical advisor to the Canadian 
Delegate to the International Wheat Confer¬ 
ence at London, England and Washington, 
D.C. He was a member of the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee to the Canadian Wheat Board. He was 
a Commissioner of the Board of Review for 
Manitoba under Farmers’ Creditors Arrange¬ 
ment Act. He is a charter member of the Mani¬ 
toba Institute of Agrologists and a member of 
the Agricultural Institute of Canada. 

We trust he will continue to serve farm 
people for many more years, even though in 
a new and less demanding role. V 


Action on S.V. Emblem 
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FOWL PRICES reminiscent of the 1930’s 
reflect the difficulty of obtaining 
worthwhile value for these salvage 
birds/ when broilers are so numerous and 
cheap. 

COW PRICES over the next 3 months 
will go up much less than usual. There 
is too much competition from good beef. 

FARM COSTS seem destined to continue 
their upward climb. Biggest 1964 in¬ 
creases came in building materials, farm 
machinery and twine. For the first part 
of this year higher prices for hay can 
be expected as a result of drought in 
eastern Ontario, Quebec and parts of the 
Prairies. Later feed costs will depend 
on the season. 

FARM WAGES will continue to rise, but 
availability of farm labor will be an 
even bigger problem. Additional con¬ 
sideration being given to Unemployment 
Insurance and Workmen's Compensation by 
Agriculture Minister Hays might help if, 
and when, it becomes a reality. 


FED CATTLE PRICES should remain around 
current levels in both Canada and United 
States. Supplies of good beef in Canada 
in foreseeable future will exceed even 
1964's very heavy home consumption, so 
prices will remain in line with those 
south of the border. Choice cattle basis 
Toronto should bring around $24 for next 
several months. 


HOG PRODUCERS have a good year in pros¬ 
pect, despite the expected increase in 
production. U.S. production will be 
down and should provide a market for 
our surplus at prices close to last 
year. 

EGG MARKETS will show little improve¬ 
ment for several months as supplies 
continue to run ahead of last year. 

CHICKEN BROILERS continue to be pro¬ 
duced in such numbers that no price 
improvement can be anticipated. It seems 
that present large operations, par¬ 
ticularly those which are fully inte¬ 
grated, continue to pour out birds 
regardless of price. 

FARM CASH INCOME for 1965 will be a bit 
smaller than last year. Expected re¬ 
duction in wheat sales will more than 
offset expected gains in total income 
from larger cattle and hog marketings 
and bigger returns to dairymen. 




Herds the best reason for you to fry 
on-farm feedmaking now...the new Feedmaster! 



Send free information on_ 

I am a student, 

send special material □ 

Name____ 

Address___ 

Town_Prov_ 

Division of Daffin Corporation of Canada, Ltd. 


YES, IT’S EVEN BETTER . . . Farmhand has 
retained all those features that have made 
Feedmaster the most-wanted, most-copied 
portable grinder-mixer on the market. And 
now, there’s a new easy-to-reach drop feeder 
clutch, a more efficient dust collector, im¬ 
proved discharge auger drive, heavier 10-belt 
drive assembly, plus other changes and refine¬ 
ments only Feedmaster can offer. Try a Feed- 
master on your farm . . . you’ll never let it 
get away! 


102 cu. ft. calibrated tank. 

12" mixing auger; 9" pitch for easy mixing. 


2-way auger from mill and 
concentrate hopper. 

16" hammermill with 26 
reversible hammers . . . proven 
superior in grinding efficiency 
with lower power requirements. 


10’ discharge auger, winch-controlled, 

Choice of auger drop feeder or plain 
feed table. 


Optional feed roll, scale, corn shelter, magnet, blower, 
bagger, molasses spray. 


Ask for a FREE 
demonstration on your farm! 


fuee 

I nformation! 

Write: 

FARMHAND 

Dept. CG-15 
1270 Sargent Avenue 
Winnipeg 21, Canada 

FORANO. LTD., 
Plessisville. Que. 
Distributor for Que¬ 
bec and Maritime 
Provinces. 
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J. I. CASE CO. 

TORONTO/ ONTARIO 






DON'T MISS 
YOUR LOCAL 
CASE DEALER'S 
OPEN HOUSE . ., 
COMING SOON! 


Power-matched 
draft control- 

boosts traction, 
adjusts depth and 
draft automatically. 


More usable power and economy in every '65 Case 


Massive engine, long-stroke, 
big-cylinder action, for heavy-duty, 
economical, multiple-hitch operations. 


High-torque lugging power—tremendous ability to lug and last. 


There’s a special breed of power coming your way. Some call 
it guts or sheer brute strength. You might call it extra lugging ability. 
We call it Case Usable Power. 

Usable Power is power you use only when you need it. Not the excessive 
horsepower that gulps down your fuel waiting for the really big jobs. 
Nor the strained power of a souped-up automotive engine. But the power 
that comes only from a true tractor engine. 

A Case engine is built specifically for rugged, heavy-duty farm tractor 
operation with a massive ribbed block, and case-hardened multi-bearing 
crankshaft. 

Case-designed big-bore cylinders and long-stroke pistons develop a 


high-torque lugging power that peaks higher and maintains higher torque 
over a broad range of rpms. 

There’s Case Draft-o-Matic too. Now available in the complete line, this 
exclusive draft control system cycles 600 times a minute ... senses the 
slightest variation in pull. . .corrects it automatically by shifting the 
load to the rear wheels... increases traction without time-consuming, 
fuel-wasting, down-shifting. 

See and drive a Case ’more usable power ’ tractor soon. There’s one that’s 
powered right for your needs... 6 plow 930 Comfort King, 5 plow 830, 
4-5 plow 730, 3-4 plow 430 and 530 plus the mighty, new Case 1200 
4-Wheel Drive ‘Traction King’. 


See the new Case 930 
Comfort King — 6 plow 
power; dual range 8-speed 
transmission ; 40 gallon, 15 
hour fuel tank; diesel or LP-gas. 








What a difference a day makes - when you deal with 
MUTTARTS. In 8 hours you can have a house closed in. 
A farmer's time is valuable. That's why he appreciates 
the quick and easy assembly of MUTTARTS precisely 
pre-built homes. 

MUTTARTS offer 35 well designed, functional homes, 
planned to be the efficient control centre for today's 
modern farm. Only quality material is used yet cost is 
surprisingly low. Find out what a difference MUTTART 
HOMES can make in your life. Write for the free 
booklet from MUTTARTS — Canadian leader in 
manufactured homes. 



MUTTART HOMES 

10930-84 St., Edmonton, Alberta 

Name.. 

Address. 

..CG-i 

Phone. 
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The FAME banner was 
furled just 98 days 
after the agreement to 
purchase the 
F. W. Fearman 
Company was signed 


FAME Only in Name 


FARMERS ALLIED Meat Enter¬ 
prises Co - operative Ltd., which 
entered the meat packing business 
on August 24, 1964, was out of it 
again by November. This extra¬ 
ordinary turn of events was precipi¬ 
tated by the inability of FAME to 
meet a $1 million payment which 
was due November 30 under the 
conditions of purchase; the million- 
dollar millstone, however, was only 
a part of the financial mess. 

E. R. Gunner of Great Britain, 
who sold the F. W. Fearman Com¬ 
pany of Burlington, Ont., to FAME, 
has resumed control of the Fearman 
Company which is now held in trust, 
pending desperate efforts by the 
FAME board of directors to raise 
additional funds. 

With this crisis came the an¬ 
nouncement that Charles Mclnnis 
had resigned as FAME president, 
“due to health reasons.” The new 
president in the hot seat at FAME 
is Clayton Frey of Sarnia. Mr. Frey, 
at the time of writing, had hung out 
the biggest Christmas stocking farm 
organizations in Ontario have ever 
seen. By January 4 some $2,600,000 
in cash and collateral had to be col¬ 
lected or FAME shareholders and 
members stood to lose their $1,500,- 
000 deposit on the Fearman plant. 
In the year ending June 30, during 
which time FAME was not even in 
the meat packing business, the net 
expenditures were $211,164. 

Mr. Frey, in a frank statement to 
Country Guide, made these points: 

• The owner of the Fearman 
Company “has full right to retain 
the down payment, but he is a very 
reasonable and sympathetic man.” 

• FAME is exploring “e very 
avenue for a solution.” 

• There was a “50-50 chance of 
survival, and I’m more optimistic by 
the day.” 

• There would have to be a “com¬ 
plete reorganization” of the FAME 
management. 

• “If we are able to stay in busi¬ 
ness our public relations will be 
greatly improved.” 

The FAME debacle stems from 
long-standing causes. The enterprise 
was launched largely upon illusory 
benefits and more on emotion than 
logic. Attempts by observers to view 
the financial structure were con- 
•stantly thwarted. 

When the action of Mr. Gunner 


finally ejected the skeleton from the 
meat locker, it was a sad spectacle; 
$1,500,000 required to complete the 
purchase agreement and to provide 
some working capital, $700,000 cash 
to repay bank loans personally 
secured by Mr. Gunner, and a 
further $400,000 in 5-year collateral 
notes. 

There are also sundry creditors 
who want reimbursement for serv¬ 
ices to land purchased elsewhere by 
FAME. All this in the wake of the 
promise by Mclnnis that “farmers 
would no longer be the underpaid 
members of society.” 

The FAME directorate appears, 
on the basis of the information avail¬ 
able, to have been wildly improvi¬ 
dent with the trust placed in it by 
Ontario farm families. The money 
collected over a period of 3 years 
(at not inconsiderable expense) was 
not even sufficient for the down pay¬ 
ment. Quite apart from the large 
sum of money required at short 
notice to complete the purchase, 
there is the obvious necessity of 
providing working capital for opera¬ 
tion of the business. If the FAME 
management had earlier given much 
thought to this, it was not apparent. 

The annual meeting of FAME 
was held behind closed doors on 
November 25 and one shareholder 
asserts that “the figures looked 
better then; no crisis was admitted, 
yet it came just 5 days later!” Sub¬ 
sequently FAME shareholders re¬ 
ceived a letter from Mr. Frey which 
reads in part: “Your directors grasped 
an opportunity to purchase the F. 
W. Fearman Company. We did this 
because shareholders from every 
part of the province said they would 
support FAME financially, once they 
could see a plant in operation. This 
support has not materialized to date 
and all our efforts to obtain supple¬ 
mentary financial support from out¬ 
side sources have failed.” 

Gone now is the earlier FAME 
attitude which prevented informa¬ 
tion from reaching either the press 
or shareholders; it has been replaced 
by an air of grave concern and a 
spirit of conciliation. Among the 
possible solutions are further ad¬ 
vances from existing shareholders, 
the co-operation of other farm or¬ 
ganizations or a further extension 
by the ownership of Fearman’s. 
Whether any of these sources, or a 
(Please turn to page 49) 
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With its broiler producers suffer¬ 
ing from overproduction and low 
prices, Saskatchewan has appointed 
a seven-man committee to study the 
broiler industry in that province. In 
making the announcement, poultry 
commissioner E. M. Campbell re¬ 
ported that Alberta, Ontario and 
Manitoba are considering marketing 
or bargaining agencies to attempt to 
bring production in line with de¬ 
mand and to stabilize prices. 

Jim Clark, a former livestock com¬ 
missioner in Manitoba, has been ap¬ 
pointed regional sales manager for 
the states of Montana and Wyoming, 
for American Breeders Service, Inc. 
He will continue to promote and 
direct the use of ABS services in 
Canada’s prairie provinces. 

Some farmers in the South Sas¬ 
katchewan River Dam area have 
formed themselves into an irrigation 
investigation group and protested to 
the provincial government its plans 
for bringing irrigation water to the 
area. The group states that 80 per 
cent of the farmers in the Broderick 
area are opposed to irrigation until 
such time as costs of development 
and available markets make it more 
feasible. They state that the com¬ 
pulsory aspect of the project violates 
the rights of citizens. 

Manitoba Farmers Union has 
called for a revision of expropriation 
laws in the province, saying that 
present procedures do not always 
recognize true land and farmstead 
values. The group also supports 
dental technicians who wish to make 
dentures for the public without pre¬ 
scriptions from dentists. It condemns 
Bill C-120 dealing with branch line 
abandonment because it “leaves too 
much power in the Minds of the rail¬ 
roads in regard to freight rates and 
abandonment.” The union, at its 
annual meeting, also requested the 
Government to define a family type 
farm unit in contrast to a corporate 
type of farm. In speaking to this 
latter point, President Herb Andresen 
said, “Once the Government has de¬ 
fined the family type farm, then 
taxation can be devised and intro¬ 
duced in such a way that the family 
type farmer who has long been the 
backbone of the country’s food pro¬ 
duction will not be faced with an 
added unnecessary financial burden.” 

Structural reorganization is the 
most pressing problem facing the 
co-operative movement in the West¬ 
ern World today. This is the view of 
Dr. Mauritz Bonow, president of the 
International Co-operative Alliance. 

R. L. Sedgwick, who has been 
beef cattle specialist with the Mani¬ 
toba Department of Agriculture and 
Conservation, has been appointed 
director of field services in Western 
Canada for the Meat Packers Council 
of Canada. 

Harold Shantz, New Hamburg, 
has been elected president of United 
Dairy and Poultry Co-operative in 
Ontario. 

A new five-member Manitoba 
Marketing Board under the chair- 
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News Highligtits 


manship of Dr, A. W. Wood, pro¬ 
fessor of agricultural economics, 
University of Manitoba, has been 
appointed in the province. 

Manitoba Farmers Union has re¬ 
quested that buildings of bona fide 
farmers be not subject to taxation. 

Ontario placed first in the world 
competition for cheddar cheese held 
recently at Green Bay, Wis. 

Expo 67 (the World Fair in Mon¬ 
treal) has set up an advisory com¬ 
mittee on agriculture which is to 
see that this basic industry has an 
important place at the exhibition. 

Domestic sales of all major dairy 
foods smashed all previous records 
in 1964, says the president of the 


MORE LIVESTOCK PER ACRE 

Intensive livestock production will 
be general in Britain within the next 
10 years. This forecast was made by 
Frank Paton, chairman of the Na- 


National Dairy Council, M. R. Mc- 
Crea. He predicts that if prices are 
maintained at reasonable levels, 1965 
should prove another banner year 
for the industry. 

The Canadian Federation of Ag¬ 
riculture has supported the submis¬ 
sion of the Canadian Turkey Fed¬ 
eration requesting a change in tariffs 
on live turkeys from 2(‘ per lb. to 
4$ per lb. 

For the first time in the 4-year 
history of the beef-of-tomorrow con¬ 
test held at the Grand National Live¬ 
stock Exposition, San Francisco, the 
winning animal won all three com¬ 
petitions: (1) on-the-hoof, (2) on- 
the-rail and (3) retail cutout. The 
champion steer was an Aberdeen- 
Angus weighing 980 lb. 

Roy Atkinson of Landis, Sask., 
has been elected to head the Na¬ 
tional Farmers Union, succeeding A. 
P. Gleave. 

Chairman of Manitoba’s new Hog 
Marketing Commission is David 
Rose, a farmer from Souris and a 
veteran municipal officer. Other 
members of the commission are Or¬ 
ville Anderson of Morris, John Har- 
cus of Stonewall, and Larry Sedg¬ 
wick of the Meat Packers Council of 
Canada. 

Another $30,000 is being spent to 
determine if hybrid wheat varieties 
can be produced practically and 
economically. A grant of this amount 


has been made by the North-West 
Line Elevators Association to the 
University of Manitoba to support 
the work of Prof. L. H. Shebeski. 

Agriculture Minister Harry Hays 
told the annual meeting of the Al¬ 
berta Farmers Union that he be¬ 
lieves it was a mistake for the Lib¬ 
erals to promise a two-price system 
for wheat and that he is not in favor 
of carrying out this promise. He also 
stated that the promise of an asso¬ 
ciate minister of agriculture for East¬ 
ern Canada was one that experience 
has indicated can better be carried 
out in another way. 

The activities by farmers in farm 
organizations has been and is today 
the largest, most useful adult edu- 


tional Quality Veal Producers Asso¬ 
ciation. He said it started in Britain 
with pigs and had already reached 
cattle. It would soon extend to all 
forms of animal farming. 


cational program in Saskatchewan. 
This is the view of Jack Braidek, 
agrologist with the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool. As a result of this, he 
said the farm population has an 
understanding of farm policy, mar¬ 
keting and the community out of 
proportion to the general level of 
forma] education. 

A 3-year experiment at the Fed¬ 
eral Research Station at Agassiz, 
B.C., indicates that Holstein steers 
produce acceptable beef. Many of 
the steers failed to grade Choice or 
Good but nearly all passed with fly¬ 
ing colors that severe test of a beef 
animal’s worth — a taste panel. 

There are too many districts in 
which farm people are only playing 
at farming. This is the view of Hon. 
I. W. Akerley, Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture and Marketing for Nova Scotia. 
He said a greater effort is required 
to produce the extra quarter million 
hog carcasses and the extra 50,000 
head of beef that are required in his 
province. 

Britain has produced what it calls 
the world’s heaviest turkey. It 
weighed 63 lb., 12 oz., at 18 months 
of age and helped produce a Christ¬ 
mas dinner for 280 to 300 needy 
people. 

The success of co-operatives de¬ 
pends on management, says Dr. J. 
K. Stern, president of the American 
Institute of Co-operation. Speaking 


at the annual meeting of United Co¬ 
operatives of Ontario, he said co-ops 
must elect their best thinkers to their 
boards of directors, and these leaders 
must in turn hire the best men avail¬ 
able as managers. 

Bill Daman, a past president of 
the Canadian Horticultural Council, 
has been named general manager 
of the new Manitoba Potato Mar¬ 
keting Commission which is now 
controlling all sales of table and seed 
potatoes to distributors and whole¬ 
salers. 

The first unit of a multi-million 
dollar complex to house the Univer¬ 
sity of Saskatchewan’s College of 
Veterinary Medicine will soon be 
under construction. Tenders have 
been called. The new college with 
its teaching, research and service 
facilities will comprise a complete 
veterinary medical center on the Sas¬ 
katoon campus. 

Harold Forrester, Mallory town, 
has been re-elected president of 
United Co-operatives of Ontario. V 

A NEW ARDA AGREEMENT 

A new ARDA agreement has been 
negotiated between the Federal and 
Provincial governments. Like the 
previous agreement of 1962, the new 
one provides for programs of alter¬ 
nate land use, soil and water con¬ 
servation and rural development, all 
aimed at improving income levels 
in rural areas and improving resource 
development and use. 

The new agreement differs from 
the previous one in that it provides 
specifically for the kinds of projects 
that can be undertaken. Sections of 
the new agreement are intended to 
aim Federal-Provincial ARDA pro¬ 
grams more directly toward the 
many areas and regions where ex¬ 
tremely serious problems of rural un¬ 
employment, underemployment, low 
income, and poor opportunity exist. V 

PORTABLE METER MEASURES 
MOISTURE CONTENT OF HAY 

A new portable meter that deter¬ 
mines the moisture content of alfalfa 
hay in 3 minutes — compared with 
the usual method of about 2 hours 
in an oven — is described in a re¬ 
port from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The new method of 
moisture testing involves the elec¬ 
trical conductivity of hay. The 
measurements can be directly trans¬ 
lated into moisture percentages; the 
higher the rate of conductivity, the 
higher the moisture percentage. V 

EASY INCOME TAX 

You won’t have to go to the post 
office to pick up your income tax 
forms this year. They will be mailed 
to you from Ottawa. Reason for the 
change is to speed up the handling 
of income tax returns. The forms 
mailed out will be labeled with the 
taxpayer’s own name and an iden¬ 
tification number for accounting pur¬ 
poses. Anyone who loses or spoils 
his tax form or doesn’t receive one, 

(Please turn to page 50) 



George Chambers 
chops silage corn on 
the farm of Bob 
Manning at Sussex, 

N.B. Chambers and 
Manning with 
neighbor Jack 
McFarlane and his 
sons, Lloyd and Donny, 
have successfully 
shared forage equip¬ 
ment for years, as they 
moved toward more 
intensive fanning 
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THE 1965 GMCs ARE READY! 


Engineering Leadership 
is a fine-sounding claim. 
But what’s in it for you? 



Proven GMC engines keep 
going where others quit... 
give that extra margin of 
economy and reliability needed 
on a farm. 


Roof insulation blanket 
absorbs nerve-wracking, 
tiring noises, quiets the ride 
... defies summer and 
winter temperatures. 


Treated wood deck with steel 
skid strips withstands tough 
treatment, doesn’t drum when empty. 
Double-wall construction adds 
rigidity and strength to load¬ 
carrying compartment. Snug-fitting 
tailgate is sand-tight and grain-tight. 


Plenty! 


A printed circuit replaces 
the tangle of wires behind 
the instrument panel, helps 
prevent shorting, makes 
maintenance easier. 


GMC’s Engineering Leadership didn’t come easy. It had to be earned. 
That’s why—year in, year out—GMCs are built to be best and proven 
best by farmers under every type of working condition. See all the 1965 
GMCs. They’re ready to show you Engineering Leadership in action. 


Dual headlights 
give broad reach for 
extra safety at nights 
on winding country roads 
or off-road farm lanes. 


Independent front suspension 
and rear coil springs cope 
with the worst roads and tracks 
... far less shock... more 
load protection than with 
conventional leaf springs. 


Wideside Pickup 


You get sedan-like cab 
comfort whatever the weather 
... All ’round weather 
sealing keeps out dust, drafts 
and downpours. 


TRUCKS 


ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


The facts are here for you to read. 

The proof is as close as your local GMC dealer. 



















Machinery Syndicates 

in Britain 

New legislation makes it possible for Canadian 
farmers to form syndicates and get loans to 
purchase machinery. Here is a report on how 
the syndicate movement in Britain is working 

by NORMAN GOODLAND 


UNDER THE BRITISH FARMERS’ machinery 
syndicate movement, farmers can join together in 
groups of from 2 to 20 and get loans to buy 
modern farm machinery. 

Although the movement was not put upon a 
business footing until about 1954, it has grown 
rapidly. In the county of Hampshire alone, which 
was where the movement got its start, the hun¬ 
dredth syndicate recently was formed, when two 
dairy farmers, one with 780 acres and the other 
with 200 acres, got together to buy a rota- 
spreader. In 1963, the number of syndicates in 
the country jumped from 321 to 525. Now, they 
have passed the 600 mark. 

The syndicate movement is run by the Na¬ 
tional Farmers Union in conjunction with cer¬ 
tain banks. Most of the machinery bought is 
for field use, but some of it consists of stationary 
equipment which can be placed in convenient 
positions to serve local farms. 

Once a syndicate is set up, there is no inter¬ 
ference from outside regarding the use of the 
machinery, beyond the credit company’s initial 
insistence that machines must be bought which 
will stand up to the work. 

Each syndicate works out its own rules for use 
of the machines. Within the syndicates, there is 
usually no interference with individual members’ 
ways of farming. Once a machine is on a mem¬ 
ber’s land, he uses it as he sees fit. He must pass 
it to the next member in as good a condition for 
work as when he took it over. 

Neighborliness among syndicate members is 
important, for there are bound to be times when 


several members want a machine at one time. It 
is only when seasons are bad that a prescribed 
rotation of use might come strictly into operation. 
Even so, entitlement to so many hours’ usage is 
split by mutual agreement, so as to ensure that 
no one loses a crop through waiting too long. 

Founder of the movement, Leslie Aylward, 
says, “If a machine can do a job on a big farm, 
it can do the same job spread over a number of 
smaller farms.” 

He seems to be right, too, because forage har¬ 
vesters, combine harvesters and balers, in that 
order, top the list of machines that syndicates buy. 
Other common ones are big tractors, multiple 
plows, multiple cultivating implements, rotavat- 
ing equipment, drills (particularly precision 
drills), grass seeders, and grass harrows. Then 
come manure distributors, both organic and 
chemical, and sprayers. Mowers are shared, and 
a whole host of hay harvesting machines, side 
delivery rakes, swath turners, balers, bale loading 
equipment and bale stacking equipment. Also 
high on the list are hay tedders and rotobalers. 
Rotoflails are shared, and a whole range of silage¬ 
making equipment. Some syndicates share a com¬ 
mon silage stack. Corn harvesting equipment is 
shared, as well as irrigation outfits and drainage 
machinery. 

What about stationary farm equipment? Syn¬ 
dicates of 14 to 20 farmers may share corn dry¬ 
ing, cleaning and storage plants, and milling 
plants. These are run by a management commit¬ 
tee formed by or appointed by the farmers, with 
the plant manager at the center of control. Pay¬ 



[James H. Smith photos 


High moisture grain storage is not practical 
on small farms, but it has proved an excellent 
plan for groups of neighbors who grow grain 
for stock feed in rainy areas like Wiltshire 

ment and sharing of a fixed plant is somewhat 
different from that for field machines. 

What are the advantages of machinery syndi¬ 
cates? They enable medium to small farmers to 
obtain up-to-date machinery and use it as and 
when required, at a fraction of the real cost. This 
releases capital to the individual member, who 
can put it into other enterprises. Over the years, 
costs have consistently worked out at between 
two-thirds and one-half of the prices demanded 
by outside contractors. This is a vast saving to 
any farmer, large or small. 

What about the future? Leslie Aylward thinks 
that in developed agricultural countries the labor 
shortage is likely to become more acute. In any 
case, there will be shorter working hours and 
longer holidays, and it will become even more 
necessary for farmers to buy larger and more 
expensive machines, and pool their labor to work 
them. As he says, on the medium to small farms, 
with the advent of the very powerful tractor, and 
the multiple plow, and other multiple-sized equip¬ 
ment, it seems sensible for several fanners to own 
one such large outfit, instead of each keeping a 
number of implements which are only used for 
very short periods. 

He thinks also there is great scope for produc¬ 
tion syndicates. Some are already here. For in¬ 
stance, we have syndicates which erect special 
buildings and employ staff to operate pig breed¬ 
ing units for the production of weaners. These 
weaners are fattened by members of the syndi¬ 
cate on their own farms. 

How do farmers go about forming a syndicate? 
Groups of members of the National Farmers 
Union can form these syndicates to buy and 
share their equipment. They pay 20 per cent of 
the cost on delivery. The remainder is advanced 
by the N.F.U. Credit Company in agreement 
with the bank. For movable equipment, repay¬ 
ments are over a 4-year period. This is extended 
to 5 years or more in special circumstances, 
especially for stationary equipment. 

The credit company certainly stipulates the 
periods of repayment, but the method of repay¬ 
ment of the loan is left entirely to each syndicate 
to decide. Each syndicate also arranges its own 
repair funds and other minor expenses. 

There seems to be no doubt that the syndicate 
movement in Britain has not only come to stay, 
but is rapidly snowballing into a major feature 
of our agriculture. V 


Combine harvesters are well 
up on the lists—in this ease 
used by a group of three 
herbage seed farmers. Com¬ 
bines are thoroughly eleansed 
from cereal seeds before go¬ 
ing into herbage seed harvests 



Handling manure can be a 
problem, but liquid storage 
tanks and a shared spreader 
is the method that was chosen 
by three Hampshire farmers 
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Workers in prefabricated building plant making truss rafters 


Manufactured Farm Buildings 


These prefabricated 
buildings can be erected 
quickly and adapted 
for use as hog barns, 
chicken houses, cattle 
barns or machine sheds 


by CLIFF FAULKNOR 


Field Editor 




Doug Manners bought a 
40 by 60 ft. workshop 
and storage building 


Mike Warawa put up a 
steel - sheathed storage 
unit himself in 4 days 



Bob Galloway bought a 
metal-sheathed building 
to reduce fire hazard 


SOME YEARS AGO, Prof. Albert E. Powell, 
Agricultural Engineering Department, Washing¬ 
ton State University, gave fanners and ranchers 
attending a short course a glimpse at the farm 
building of the future. And he used the singular, 
for he envisioned one simple design which could 
be adapted to many uses. 

Said Prof. Powell, “The building of the future 
will come either as a completely prefabricated 
and erected structure, or it will come in com¬ 
ponent parts. It will be engineered to make full 
use of all materials to do the job desired. High 
labor costs will dictate more and more pre¬ 
assembly before the building reaches the farm. 
The building and its equipment, whether it be 
prefabricated or in component parts, will be sold 
as a package. If the farmer desires, it will he 
delivered and erected for him.” 

Today, many home construction firms are 
taking a look at the farm building field. At Lloyd- 
minster, Alta., a large-scale producer of manu¬ 
factured homes has gone all the way, as Prof. 
Powell predicted. Their “Time Building System” 
offers one overall building design which can be 
adapted for use as a hog barn, chicken house, 
cattle barn or machine shed. It is completely 
precut, preassembled in sections, and once the 
foundation is in, can be erected on the farm in 
4 or 5. days. 

The building is of truss rafter, wood frame 
construction. It can be purchased in heights of 
8, 10 or 12 feet, and widths of 28, 32, 36 and 
50 feet, or wider if desired. Sides are assembled 
at the plant in 8-foot modules or sections, so you 
can have any length you want. The outside finish 
comes in three types: rolled steel roof and walls, 
steel roof and primed plywood walls and asphalt 
shingle roof with primed plywood walls. 

Adaptability is the keynote of “Time” build¬ 
ings. Keith Pawsey of Lloydminster bought a 40- 
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Here the workman rolls the steel siding on Bob Galloway’s new storage unit 


ft. by 80 - ft. plywood - sheathed 
chicken house, then later decided to 
switch to hogs. Because he had 
chosen this simple, basic design, he 
was able to make the change easily. 

A lot of these structures are being 
built for machine storage and repair 
shops. Mike Warawa, who farms 
640 acres north of Vermilion, Alta., 
ordered a 26-ft. steel-sheathed stor¬ 
age unit. It was constructed in 4 
days. Southeast of Vermilion, Bob 
Galloway bought a 40-ft. by 80-ft. 
unit, complete with a 13-ft. by 18- 
ft. machinery door and a 3-ft. by 7- 
ft. walk-in door. The rolled steel on 
the walls and roof comes with a 
crimped edge for easy nailing and a 
mastic strip on the under side to 
seal the join. After the foundation 
was in, building time was about 5 
days. 

Bob, who raises over 300 head of 


commercial beef on 2,000 acres, 
chose all-metal construction because 
he wanted to reduce the fire hazard. 

At Southminster, Sask., brothers 
Don and Doug Manners built a 40- 
ft. by 60-ft. workshop and ma¬ 
chinery storage unit. All the wiring 
for this building is underground to 
keep it out of the way of grain 
augers and other high equipment. 
They raise wheat, rapeseed and 
beef on 10 quarter sections. 

Veteran Hereford breeder J. S. 
Palmer of Marsden, Sask., confessed 
that, although he belongs to the old 
school which felt a farmer should 
do his own construction, he and his 
sons had found the precut, prefabri¬ 
cated unit a big time saver. 

“If we had waited until we had 
time to build,” he said, “that new 
machinery building of ours just 
wouldn’t be there.” V 


ANNOUNCEMENT TO CUSTOMERS 



Demand and Term 
Promissory Notes 

As a service to its customers referred to below 

UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 

will accept loans in the amount of $500, or multiples 
thereof, against unsecured Demand and Term Prom¬ 
issory Note(s) issued under seal of the Company. 

The interest rates are: 


DEMAND NOTES 

5% interest per annum. 


TERM NOTES 

5Vs% interest per annum for notes due 
18 months from date of issue. 

5Vi% interest per annum for notes due 
30 months from date of issue. 

5%% interest per annum for notes due 
42 months from date of issue. 

5V6% interest per annum for notes due 
54 months from date of issue. 

Interest on Demand Notes will be paid on redemption or credited 
on December 31 and compounded on an annual basis from 
that date. 

Interest on the Term Notes will be paid half-yearly by interest- 
coupons attached thereto. 

This announcement is made to only those customers of the 
Company residing in the Province of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta or British Columbia and is not an offering of the above 
described promissory notes. The offering is made by a prospectus 
of the Company, dated November 13, 1964, which is available 
and will be delivered to any person residing in any of the said 
Provinces, who makes request for a copy or sends in an order 
or subscription for these securities, not having previously 
received a copy of the prospectus. 


(Clip along here and mail to) 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED, 

Box 6600, 

Winnipeg 1, Manitoba. 

Please send me a copy of the Company's prospectus dated November 13, 
1964, offering unsecured promissory notes of the Company. 


NAME... 


(Please print) 


ADDRESS._ 


the monthly 
magazine for 
beef producers 

If you raise beef for market, you should 
read each issue of Canada's only publi¬ 
cation for the commercial cattleman. It 
brings you up-to-date information on new 
methods to get your stock to market at 
greater profit. 

• FEEDING • ANIMAL HEALTH 

• PASTURAGE • HAY-CROPPING 

• MARKET FORECAST 

Use this handy form to send in your 
subscription , now. 



CANADIAN CATTLEMEN 

1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 21, Man. 


I am enclosing □ $2.00 for one year sub¬ 
scription; □ $3.00 for 2 years; □ $4.00 
for 3 years; □ $5.00 for 4 years. 


NAME _ 
ADDRESS 


(please print) 
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THE CORN CROP, which has had such an 
impact on Ontario’s farms, will undoubtedly be¬ 
come a crop of major importance in many other 
parts of Canada within a few years. Newly devel¬ 
oped varieties that possess superior cold resist¬ 
ance enabling the young seed to germinate faster 
under colder backward spring conditions will play 
a major part in this development. In the next few 
years many new varieties will be developed as 
well. Scientists predict that it will be possible to 
trim another 5 to 10 days off the grain maturity 
and yet maintain yields at present levels. 

Even in Saskatchewan, which has never been 
an important corn-producing area, the crop is 
making a modest comeback. It has been grown 
there since the days of settlement but now with 
more silage being required to feed the expanding 


cattle population, there is a demand for a heavy 
yielding succulent silage crop and more farmers 
are venturing into corn production. This past sum¬ 
mer, fields as large as 80 or 100 acres were 
grown throughout southeastern Saskatchewan’s 
Weyburn, Estevan, Kisbey area. 

Corn has several advantages for such an area. 
It can be seeded in rows 8 to 10 feet apart by 
using only 2 runs in a grain drill. Summerfallow 
practices can then be carried out with conven¬ 
tional equipment between rows, combining neces¬ 
sary inter-row cultivation with standard summer- 
fallow. Corn can be left unharvested in the field 
and thus provide winter browsing for cattle. 
Farmers using this practice report cattle come 
through in good condition. 

In Manitoba, a few growers have been getting 


good results with com year after year. Roland 
district farmer Arklos Wilton says that the secret 
is to treat grain corn as a special crop. He says 
it’s not a difficult crop to produce in southern 
Manitoba as long as its peculiar characteristics are 
recognized and production practices adjusted ac¬ 
cordingly. So far he hasn’t had a crop failure. 

For the past 13 years he has made corn his 
biggest single crop. To him treating com as a spe¬ 
cial crop means use of specially designed equip¬ 
ment from seedtime to harvest. It also means 
experimenting with several hybrid selections and 
gleaning all the information he can from research 
institutions and other large growers from across 
Canada and the corn belt of the United States. 

Specially designed harvest equipment is a must 
when this much acreage is involved. Before mov- 


One Province’s Experience 


EVEN THOUGH THE 1964 corn crop in Mani¬ 
toba was a disappointment, the specialists in that 
province are even more certain that growers can 
reasonably aim at 100 bu. of grain corn per acre. 
In other words, they see an increasingly important 
position for corn. 

In a report to the 1964 Agronomists Confer¬ 
ence, the Forage Crops Committee pinpointed 
the reasons for 1964’s poor crop: 

• Poor spring rains 

• A cool growing season 

• Poor quality seed 

• The wrong hybrids 

• Low plant population per acre 

• Poor weed control. 

The committee hit hard at the seed trade which 
supplied the Manitoba market with uncertified 
seed that proved to be not true to type. As a 
result growers were stung. Dealers in the province 
have indicated their intention to handle only 
certified seed in future years. 

Non-certified seed was sold in Manitoba last 
year under the names Morden 77, Morden 88 
and Morden 74. Tests at the Morden and Brandon 
Experimental Farms showed that this seed was 
not of these varieties. The plants were much 
taller, had 9.3 per cent more moisture at harvest 
time and yielded 12 bu. less grain per acre. The 


seed size varied so much that it appeared to be 
a mixture of hybrids. 

The committee says that certified seed produces 
plants true to type. Because the correct hybrid is 
so important in maturing a crop, growers should 
buy only certified seed that can be depended 
upon to produce the type of plant expected. 

The committee also blamed growers themselves 
for some of the problem. Some were more con¬ 
cerned with yield than quality. Here the com¬ 
mittee made another point. Quality is related to 
grain content — two-thirds of the T.D.N. of 
a corn plant is in the grain. It takes early hybrids 
to get high grain content. 

The report pointed to other mismanagement 
practices: Plant populations of 12,000 or less 
per acre; the failure of growers to calibrate their 
planters to give the higher plant populations that 
produce more crop; and poor application of weed 
control chemicals that left many crops competing 
with weeds. 

Atrazine used as a pre-emergent weed control 
did little good in some areas because of lack of 
rainfall, but it gave good control when used as 
a post-emergent treatment. This latter method 
does not require additional moisture. 

Finally the committee said that the com growers 
must: 


• Use certified seed 

• Plant early maturing hybrids 

• Seed for higher plant populations 

• Use correct and effective weed control prac¬ 
tices 

• Provide adequate fertilizer. 

With this level of management, the prospects 
for corn in Manitoba look bright. Even with last 
year’s setbacks, there were still reports of yields 
of 30 to 45 bu. of corn per acre, or silage yields 
of 4 tons of dry matter per acre. When these 
yields can be obtained under such unfavorable 
conditions, then the potential in a normal year 
under good management is exciting. V 



A. Wilton and Prof. P. Olson talk corn growing 
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ing into his corn fields, he replaces 
the regular grain header on his com¬ 
bine with a standard 4-row corn 
header. He figures this cuts cob 
losses, does a better job of separation 
and saves time and labor, compared 
to a corn picker or a sunflower com¬ 
bine attachment. 

A sunflower harvesting attachment 
works reasonably well under dry 
conditions, but a grower can’t rely 
on these every season, Wilton says. 
The stalks must be brittle enough to 
pass through the combine without 
plugging die machine, since the 
entire plant must go through. If the 
stalks are inclined at various angles 
they can be missed. Losses can be 
as high as 15 per cent. When large 
acreages are involved this loss adds 


This grain grower wanted more depth control on his discs. 
He devised a hydraulic control. Here is how it works 

He also made the disc and packer unit more maneuverable 
by two changes that can be done in any farm machine shop 


usual for the operator to deepen the 
cut or pressure on the disc gangs so 
as to maintain disc penetration in 
hard ground. 

“Under these conditions, the discs 
are lowered to a point where the 
spring pressure increases and coun¬ 
teracts the weight of the machine 
so that the rear end rides up on the 
discs when they strike hard ground. 
This causes the rear furrow wheel 
to swing out and widen the angle 
of cut. The operator has no choice 
but to stop the machine and reset 
the furrow wheel angle, p. 


RALPH SWEET of Forgan, Sask., 
explains some refinements he has 
devised for single or multiple wide 
level discs to compensate for two 
common factors which affect seed¬ 
ing depth. These factors are: (1) 
Patches of hard ground which cause 
the rear furrow wheel (rudder 

wheel) to swing out and lift the 
discs, and (2) the changing weight 
of the seed box as the seed is used 
up. Ralph adjusts for the changing 

seed box weight by altering the 

angle of the discs through a hy¬ 
draulic control which can be oper¬ 
ated from the driver’s seat while the 
equipment is in motion. The furrow 
wheel is kept in line by replacing 
the spring with a hydraulically 

operated locking device. 

Here, in his own words, is a 
description of how these improve¬ 
ments work: 

“With conventional wide level 
discs, you first set the disc angle 


A corn grower with an appreci¬ 
able acreage can pay for a proper 
com header in a couple of seasons. 

When setting his combine, Wilton 
uses the owner’s manual as his basic 
guide. He will vary his settings ac¬ 
cording to the moisture content and 
size of the cobs. 

A dryer is a must for any grain 
corn grower no matter what his 
acreage. Arklos Wilton owns a large, 
liquid propane heated batch-type 
dryer with a 585 bu. storage area. 
The unit is electrically driven. 

“I usually harvest my corn when 
kernel moisture content is below 27 
per cent and dry it to 12 per cent,” 
Wilton says. “The crop is ready to 
harvest when the corn of the cob 
has a brownish tint and the kernels 
can be stripped off easily with the 
thumb. Ideally, the stalk should be 
somewhat green, while the cob husk 
is dry and brown.” 

Western farmers who plan to 
grow com in 1965 should order their 
seed supplies early. Manitoba 
growers have been warned by the 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture 
that supplies of recommended hy¬ 
brid com varieties will not be 
plentiful in 1965. 

EARLY PLANTED CORN PAYS 

Experience in 1964 once again 
illustrated the importance of planting 
com early. The selection of the right 
hybrid and the use of proper cul¬ 
tural and management practices are 
all important; however, the benefits 
of corn can be lost by late planting. 
One frost in the fall, before the com 
is mature, can be disastrous; early 
planted corn can withstand a series 
of frosts in the spring and still pro¬ 
duce desirable yields. 

The results from one test in Peel 
County, Ont., are typical of the 
experiences of farmers and agrono¬ 
mists in all the areas where com 
can be grown successfully. 
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The tractor has swung right in a 20- 
foot circle with the packers trail¬ 
ing at various angles to the frame 


“With my device you can both 
raise the discs and adjust the angle 
and furrow wheel while moving, or 
alternatively, change the angle to 
get the right depth of cut. The 
reason you get this cut adjustment is 
that changing the angle also changes 
the suction of the discs. 

“If you use a multiple gang disc 
you will generally have trouble with 
the rear furrow wheel, especially 
while making left turns. The rear 
furrow wheel swings at right angles 
to the longitudinal axis of the beam 
against spring pressure. When the 
machine straightens out, these 
springs are supposed to bring the 
wheel back into the correct tracking 
position. However, under heavy soil 
conditions, the wheel can’t straighten 
up right away because the return 
springs aren’t strong enough. 

“My system uses bell crank link¬ 
age which allows the rear furrow 
wheel to move to the desired posi¬ 
tion on left turns. As soon as the 
machine is straightened out, the 
linkage straightens the rear furrow 
wheel without any lag or delay. 

“This stop mechanism or positive 
linkage is also useful when the disc 
is operating on a side hill, and the 
draft or suction decreases suddenly 
under the discs. When this occurs, 
the rear wheel tries to take up the 
right-angled position, and the con¬ 
ventional springs are often not 
strong enough to control this move¬ 
ment. With my linkage, the whole 
(Please turn to page 49) 


Coupling 


“My device includes an adjust¬ 
ment which enables the operator to 
change the machine angle to keep 
the discs at the desired depth, and 
still adjust the furrow wheel as¬ 
sembly so this new angle is main¬ 
tained. When the gang depth posi¬ 
tion is changed to allow for dif¬ 
ferent soil conditions, the suction 
effect is changed and this alters the 
angle of travel. My system allows 
this angle to be changed without 
interfering with the depth control 
which has been preset. 

“When you pull packers behind 
your disc, it is possible to put the 
machine in the semi-transport posi¬ 
tion without the packers hitting the 
disc blades. This is generally done 
by hand. With my device it can be 
done on the move so that the disc 
goes into the semi-transport posi¬ 
tion without your having to stop 
the machines. 

“When a seeder is used with the 
disc, the weight of the seed and 
seed box adds about 80 lb. per foot 
of working depth. This places more 
weight on the tires so that they go 
deeper into the ground, causing the 
disc to sink too far and the rear of 
the machine to drag back. Because 
of this, several adjustments must be 
made to get the right depth and the 
right angle of pull. As the load 
lightens, the penetration of the discs 
is less and the machine tends to 
widen out. 


(width of cut), then you choose the 
desired tillage depth. This auto¬ 
matically sets the furrow wheel con¬ 
trol to maintain your width of cut 
for the soil condition at the time of 
setting. The disc gangs are gen¬ 
erally spring-loaded to prevent dam¬ 
age by rocks and the like, and it is 


Planted 
May 8 


Planted 
May 25 


Total dry matter 

per acre . 

Grain yield per 

acre . 

Proportion of grain 
in silage (dry weight) 
Proportion of stalk 
and cob in silage 
(dry weight) . 


Early-planted com provides more 
grain per acre; silage corn planted 
early provides cattle feed, not filler. 
Early-planted corn will mature on 
time and it will be free of exces¬ 
sively high moisture levels. V 
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Two discs joined by Sweet’s coupler 
in full transport position. The pack¬ 
ers have been made to turn within 
their radius by shortening each 
tongue and lengthening each toe bar 


Here, the tractor is making a left 
turn. There is a ball and socket joint 
between the discs with a telescoping 
toe bar to the last unit which allows 
them to “jackknife” for shorter turns 





The Whites 
Are Moving Up 

by CLIFF FAULKNOR 

Field Editor 



By injecting disturbing phrases like "longer loin/' "more choice cuts," "more 
red meat," and "marbling" into their promotion, and by performance testing 
their cattle in a station set up by one of their breeders, Charolais enthusiasts 

are changing the beef industry 


WHEN THE C.C.F. PARTY first appeared on 
the political scene the old-line parties couldn’t 
say bad enough about it. Many were the warn¬ 
ings of disaster. But while they talked calamity, 
the older parties hastily dusted off their legisla¬ 
tive platforms. Radical social reforms were intro¬ 
duced in an effort to head off the newcomers. 

Much the same reaction was produced in 
purebred cattle circles when the Charolais breed 
began to loom as a serious contender. Bigger 
cattle? If the size is all you want, why not raise 
Holsteins? And what about foot-and-mouth 
disease? Man, when they get a taste of our win¬ 
ter those Charolais will just curl up and die! 

The Charolais promoters countered with dis¬ 
turbing phrases such as “a longer loin,” “more 
choice cuts,” “more red meat” and a magic word 
—“marbling.” Soon, these terms were catching the 
ear of beef consumers. Then the retail stores got 
the message, and it was passed back to com¬ 
mercial beef producers. Finally it reached the 
purebred breeders. The more progressive ones de¬ 
cided to reappraise their standards. They began 
to look beyond their record keeping and 
time-worn sales promotion gambits, and consider 
beef carcass improvement. The word “perform¬ 
ance” started to get a lot of play. Some purebred 


auctioneers began to use such unheard of phrases 
as “rate of gain” in their sales patter. 

The coming of the Charolais did not precipi¬ 
tate performance testing. But it did tell the 
established breeds that the commercial cattleman 
wasn’t satisfied with the type of bulls he was 
getting — that he was in a mood to shop around 
to see if he could find something better. Many 
breeders who used to pooh-pooh the idea jumped 
on the performance testing bandwagon. 

WAVE OF PUBLICITY 

The Charolais came into Canada on a wave of 
publicity about the need for big, rugged red meat 
cattle to replace the fat showring types. Even 
though the breed was here, and doing a brisk 
business, the older breeds refused to recognize 
it — much the same as the West refuses to recog¬ 
nize Red China. There is no doubt that many 
promoters did get into Charolais at the start, espe¬ 
cially in the U.S. But that has changed. The 
Canadian Charolais Association now has been 
accepted into the “family.” More important still, 
the breed is in the hands of responsible cattlemen 
who intend to stay with it and work toward im¬ 
provement. 

The first big step along this road came when 
their annual meeting refused to go along with 


promoters who wanted the Association to reject 
A.I. as a means of breed improvement. The next 
was the Charolais Association’s complete endorse¬ 
ment of the principle of performance and pro¬ 
geny testing. 

Typical of this progressive type of breeder is 
Rodney James of Lacombe, Alta., who is also 
secretary-treasurer of the Canadian Charolais As¬ 
sociation. When he asked to be let into the Fed¬ 
eral-Provincial performance test scheme and was 
told, “If the Charolais is still here 10 years from 
now we ll let you in,” Rod decided to set up a 
bull testing station of his own. 

“Letting us in would have been one sure way 
to find if the breed could stack up with the rest,” 
he pointed out. 

In Manitoba, Charolais bulls were accepted for 
performance testing almost as soon as the Asso¬ 
ciation was formed. 

THEIR OWN TESTING STATION 

The “James Gain Testing Station,” as it is 
called, had 26 bulls on test last year, all of them 
Charolais. Response was so good that Rod could 
have had almost twice this number if there had 
been facilities to handle them. The bulls were 
divided into four weight groups, with a pen for 
each group. Average age at the start of the test 
was 216 days, and the average weight was 598.4 
lb. The average finished age was 357 days, and 
the average finished weight 993 lb. 

“You can make a better showing with a calf 
going on test at 500 to 600 lb. than with one 
starting at 700 to 800 lb., providing they have 
the same ability. In most cases they are smaller 
because they haven’t the gainability. One calf 
was 860 lb. when he started, but didn’t win the 
test, as he was over 1,100 lb. for the majority of 
the test period and gains of all cattle taper off as 
they reach these weights. The pen of heavier ani¬ 
mals gained faster for most of the test, but toward 
the end, the smaller weights pulled forward; not 
quite enough to catch the larger ones however. 
Rod points out that in lifetime weights per day 
of age, the larger animals were away ahead, be¬ 
cause of the superior gains prior to test. 

In one pen, one bull gained 4 lb. a day and 
another gained only 2.2 lb. a day. The latter 
ended up as a steer. But that’s what the test was 
all about — to find the “poor doers” that can only 
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do the breed harm in the long run. 
Two of the biggest contributors, who 
had five animals apiece on test, 
changed their bull batteries when 
the animals did poorly at the James 
Testing Station. They didn’t test at 
all last year because they still had 
progeny from the poor bulls. But 
they’ll be back in 1965 with bull 
calves from new seed stock. 

Here are the pen results at the 
end of the 163-day feeding period: 


has his hired help save the bags so 
he can do a check count on them at 
the end of each week before they 
are burned. 

“A complete ration takes all the 
variables out of feeding,” he ex¬ 
plained. “When you feed baled hay, 
one batch can vary from another in 
nutrient content. This might give 
one pen a hidden advantage and up¬ 
set the accuracy of the test.” 

One disadvantage to a pelleted 


Pen No. 1 Pen No. 2 Pen No. 3 Pen No. 4 



7 bulls 

7 bulls 

6 bulls 

6 bulls 

Total 

Total feed . 

.. 20/742 

19,915 

16,383 

15,630 

72,670 

Total gain . 

.. 2/380 

2,725 

2,215 

2,375 

10,145 

Av. feed . 

.. 2,963 

2,845 

2,730 

2,605 

2,785 

Av. gain . 

404 

389 

369 

395 

389 

Av. daily gain .. 

.. 2.87 

2.76 

2.62 

2.8 

2.76 

Conversion . 

... 7.37 

7.3 

7.39 

6.59 

7.16 





Rodney James 

“These performance 

test 

stations 

ration, Rod 



are a big help to a bull buyer,” said 
Rod. “They can come here and look 
at young bulls from 14 breeders in 
Western Canada — bulls that have 
all been fed exactly the same 
ration.” 


in the bottom of the bags. And if 
the pellets hit the side of the bunker 
when the bags are being emptied, 
more bits break off. Cattle are in¬ 
clined to leave this pellet dust in 
the bottom of the feeders. 


STANDARD CUBE RATION 

The ration Rod uses is in cube 
foim, and contains ground-up 
roughage, concentrate and minerals. 
It is the same ration used in feed¬ 
ing trials at Lacombe Experimental 
Faim, and comes in 50-lb. bags. Rod 


“Right now I am considering bulk 
feeding,” he said. “It’s cheaper to 
buy and requires less handling. Feed 
costs for 1963 averaged $82 per ani¬ 
mal for the test period. I could save 
about $6 per animal by going to 
bulk feed.” 


The James Gain Testing Station 
is operated under the National Beef 
Test Station Policy and is open to 
all breeds. In 1964, an Aberdeen- 
Angus breeder has come in. All ani¬ 
mals entered must be registered or 
recorded so that the station will 
have something to verify ages. Con¬ 
tributors pay a deposit of $100 to 
cover feed and part of the pen fee. 
The fee is 35 cents per animal per 
day for bedding, feeding and heated 
water. If desired, each animal can 
be insured for 6 months. Unlike the 
Federal-Provincial scheme, this is 
actually a competitive test between 
individual animals of various 
breeders. 

SELL FROM STATION 

All animals at the station are sold 
by private treaty. They can be sold 
at any time, but the bulls have to 
remain until the end of the test. 
Rod James thinks that a buyer 
should have all the time he wants to 
look at the animals and decide. A 
fast talking auctioneer might just 
confuse the issue. 

“Bull buying is far too serious a 
matter for anybody to make a split 
decision under pressure,” he said. 
“Don’t misunderstand me. I think 
auction selling is right for the 
terminal market. There you have 
professional buyers who know what 
they’re looking at. An auctioneer 
isn’t telling them anything.” 

Bom and raised on a faim east 
of Ponoka, Rod operated the home 


farm from 1951 to 1956. When his 
wife, Pearl, became ill and had to 
go to a sanatorium, he moved into 
town. For 6 years he worked with 
the Lacombe A.I. unit. The Jameses 
bought their present faim in 1958. 
They now mn 30 to 35 beef cows 
(mostly Charolais) on 320 acres. All 
animals are either registered or re¬ 
corded so they can be bred up to 
purebred Charolais. 

Rod used to grow his own feed, 
but now rents the land out on a 
share basis. This gives him all the 
feed he needs, yet leaves him free to 
do his job as national secretary. He 
attended the first meeting of the As¬ 
sociation in 1959, and was elected 
to the board of directors in 1961. 
In 1962 he was appointed executive 
secretary. This position was ex¬ 
panded to include recording secre¬ 
tary in 1963. 

The job has entailed a good deal 
of traveling. Last September, Rod 
accompanied Association President 
Clare Geddes of Pilot Mound, Man., 
to the 100th Anniversary of the 
Charolais Herd Book of France, held 
at Vichy. In October he attended 
the First Annual Charolais Congress 
in Kansas City, Mo., with 35 
other Canadian Charolais enthusi¬ 
asts. Breeders are pushing for — and 
may soon get — permission to use 
French Charolais semen in North 
America. 

Rod bred his first cow to Charo- 
(Please turn to page 49) 


His Target: $20,000 Gross 

To boost returns from his 630 acres, Bill Bell 
devised a five-point program. He is: 

• Using more fertilizer 

• Cropping more land by cutting out summerfallow 

• Expanding his beef herd 

• Producing more hogs 

• Studying farm management to help in charting 

his next moves by ROGER FRY 


Now he thinks he could make better 
use of the land by using fertilizer 
and growing crops continuously. He 
thinks he can make more returns 
growing grain for hogs than he can 
growing hay. If his records prove 
this, there will be less hay and more 
grain in Bill’s future crop rotation. 
This, with more hogs, will do a lot 
to fulfill his own prediction, “A well 
managed section should gross $20,- 
000.” V 


THE FIVE-POINT program on the 
Bell farm at Deloraine, Man., really 
began when Bill’s father added a 
herd of cattle to utilize their 200 
acres of rough land. When the 1961 
drought left him without enough 
winter feed for the cattle Mr. Bell 
added two half-sections in the Turtle 
Mountain area that is not so subject 
to drought. With the increased feed 
and pasture available from this land 
Bill has since increased the herd to 
150 cows and heifers. 

Bill’s records show that his hog 
enterprise will be a main factor in 
reaching his goal. In 1964 he fed 
$2,900 of home grown grain, based 
on going feed prices. He spent $500 


on concentrate to mix with the grain. 
During the same period he sold 
$6,100 worth of hogs. Thus, by feed¬ 
ing his grain to hogs, Bill was able 
to utilize his own time, make use 
of an idle barn and increase his gross 
returns by $2,700. It is not surprising 
that he is expanding his hog opera¬ 
tion right now. He has built a heated 
insulated farrowing barn, although 
he will continue to feed hogs in the 
old barn as well. His objective is 
200 to 250 hogs per year, enough 
to utilize all the home grown feed 
grain. Rather than buy extra grain, 
he expects to sell any surplus 
weaners. 

To further increase his returns Bill 


wanted to get a crop from all his 
land every year that rainfall was 
adequate. To do this he replaced 
summerfallow with forage crop. Now 
he works on a 6-year rotation with 
3 years in forage and 3 years in 
grain. Last year there were only 
3 acres of summerfallow on the 
farm. He had another reason for 
getting out of summerfallow. “My 
records showed that the tractor was 
on summerfallow most of the time it 
was running and most of the cost 
was fuel. Now that we have no sum¬ 
merfallow the fuel and repair bills 
are much less,” said Bill. 

After he moved into the 6-year 
rotation Bill began using fertilizer on 
his stubble land to maintain yields. 
He puts on 60 lb. per acre of 27-14-0. 
Last fall he had his soil tested and 
he expects that the results will in¬ 
dicate the need for fertilizer on the 
hay land as well. 

The fifth step in Bill’s program 
came about when he joined a group 
of Deloraine farmers in a farm man¬ 
agement course. This has already 
given him some ideas for the next 
steps. He is planning to change his 
hay program. He has continued to 
grow surplus hay for sale because 
he has a ready market. He also feels 
that forage crops improve the soil. 



[Guide photos 

A pen of hogs in Bell’s feeding barn 



The new farrowing barn. Heater 
cables laid on the veriniculite con¬ 
crete will warm the creep area floor 
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Year-round farming calls for CHEVROLET 


; j Victor Watson of Willow Springs Ranch, 

x# * Alberta, writes: "I farm 10,000 acres of land 
. and have used Chevrolet trucks since 1945. 

At present I have half-ton pickups and three- 
ton trucks which are in use all year round. 

"Most of the mileage on these trucks is on fields or gravel 
roads with loads up to the limit allowed. I find Chevrolet 
Trucks stand up well to this kind of work with no trouble from 
engines or any other components. 


"We use six-cylinder engines in our three-ton trucks: they 
perform well, with power to handle our loads and are also 
easy to maintain and economical to run. 

"In the 19 years I have used Chevrolet Trucks, they have 
given me good all around performance with low operating costs." 

Every operation can profit from Chevrolet 
Workpower—including yours! See your 
Chevrolet Truck Dealer today. 


■65 CHEVROLET WORKPOWER TRUCKS WORK HARDER. LAST LONGER. COSTLESS! 


A General Motors Value 
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Egg me some more and you’ll need a new pant leg! 


I gnu you were goating to ask me that!” 








Livestock 


Advances in 
Feeding Beef Cattle 


CALVES AND VEAL calves must 
be fed carbohydrates and protein that 
they can utilize because very young 
animals are deficient in protein 
enzymes and are unable to use the 
coarser feeds. This advice came from 
Dr. R. A. DePape of Hogg Dawes 
Laboratories Limited, Toronto, who 
was one of several speakers discuss¬ 
ing recent advances in beef cattle 
nutrition at the Alberta Feed In¬ 
dustry Conference. 

Dr. DePape went on to say that 
feeds containing lactose and other 
milk proteins are good because 
young animals do well on them. 
Feed must be palatable as well. 
Looking into the future. Dr. De¬ 
Pape suggested it may be possible to 
feed enzymes so young animals will 
be able to use the coarser (and 
cheaper) feeds. 

“When considering what matexials 
to feed you have to consider what 
the animal is being raised for,” he 
told the assembled delegates. “A 
calf destined for herd replacement 
can be handled differently than a 
calf which will be sold as veal.” 


Starting Cattle 

PUT CATTLE ON FEED gradually. 
This is the main rule of getting cattle 
started on feed, according to R. 
Hironaka, animal nutritionist at the 
Canada Agriculture Research Sta¬ 
tion, Lethbridge, Alta. 

Cattle being brought into the feed- 
lot usually are changed from a high 
roughage ration to a high grain 
ration and this change must be 
made carefully. Sudden changes in 
the ration or the amount of feed 
will cause digestive disturbances that 
may result in death. In any severe 
case a veterinarian should be con¬ 
sulted regarding treatment. 

Although changes in feed should 
be made gradually, it is still desir¬ 
able to get cattle onto full feed as 
quickly as possible. Lethbridge Re¬ 
search Station cattle starter No. 1 
was designed to be mixed with a 
regular fattening ration and have 
the cattle safely on full feed in 


CONTRACTS between farmer and 
veterinarian are becoming more 
common, according to Dr. John Mc¬ 
Gowan, director of the Manitoba 
Veterinary Services Rranch. “Special¬ 
ized livestock producers cannot af¬ 
ford to use a veterinarian as a fire¬ 
man who is called to the scene only 
in times of emergency,” Dr. Mc¬ 
Gowan says. “Once disease becomes 
established in a large herd, the 
owner can be literally bankrupted 
before the situation is checked. Dis¬ 
ease prevention is the only safe al¬ 
ternative.” 


Mineral supplements containing iron 
should be avoided in a ration for 
veal calves because iron darkens the 
meat, and veal must be light in color 
for top quality rating. In both cases, 
however, the ration should contain 
vitamins A and D. 

Discussing nutrition of the beef 
breeding herd. Dr. W. Burkitt, 
director of nutrition, Montana 
Flour Mills Ltd., Great Falls, stated 
that a lot of the “disease” problems 
of ranchers in his area are nutri¬ 
tional. “We no longer put any faith 
in carotene in roughage as a source 
of vitamin A,” he said. “We feel you 
can’t depend on the proper con¬ 
version of carotene to vitamin A be¬ 
cause other things, such as a phos¬ 
phorus deficiency, can inhibit this 
conversion. We have found it pays to 
feed pretty heavy doses of vitamin 
A. It increases the animal’s resist¬ 
ance to infection. A few weeks be¬ 
fore a cow is due to calve, we feed 
as high as 50,000 units.” 

Speaking of range feeding, Dr. 
Burkitt said that our range minerals 
didn’t appear to have enough phos- 


on Feed 

18 days. An experienced feeder can 
reduce this time considerably. The 
starter ration contains antibiotics, 
vitamin A, and minerals to assist the 
cattle in overcoming the stress of 
environmental change. 

Starter ration No. 1 is as follows: 


Starter ration Lb. 

Alfalfa meal _ 401 

Dried molasses beet pulp _ 500 

Oats _1_ 500 

Barley _..._ 500 

Molasses _ 30 

Phosphate supplement _ 50 

Mineral supplement _ 10 

Antibiotic supplement _ 7 

Vitamin A-10 _ 2 


A safe feeding schedule is: Free 
choice hay for 2 days, free choice 
starter ration for the next 2 days, 
75:25 starter: fattening ration for 4 
days, 50:50 starter ration: fattening 


In herd health programs, such as 
those currently popular in the 
American corn belt and becoming 
established in Alberta and Ontario, 
veterinarians agree to make regular 
examinations of the herd and treat 
the animals before diseases occur. 
The number of visits per year, the 
degree of treatment and the costs 
are subject to previous agreement. 
For example, a herd health program 
for a swine herd may involve the 
following: injection of sows with 
antibiotics before they farrow, treat¬ 
ing newly bom pigs, iron injections, 


phorus, which is one of the most 
important elements to get cows feed¬ 
ing and breeding. He expressed the 
opinion that the old 2:1 ratio for 
calcium and phosphorus should be 
discarded for a 1:1 ratio. If your 
ration is high in calcium and low 
in phosphorus you can’t get enough 
phosphorus into your animal. 

Commenting on this phosphorus 
question, Dr. L. W. McElroy, head 
of the Animal Science Dept., Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta, said that he 
“couldn’t agree more” — that our 
Feeding Stuffs Act is archaic and 
belongs back in the horse and buggy 
days. 

Later, delegates heard Eion Chis¬ 
holm, manager of Western Feedlots 
Ltd., Calgary, give the customer’s 
view of feeds and feeding. In his 
opinion, feed salesmen place too 
much emphasis on protein content 
and price. They are using protein 
content as a “crutch to lean on.” 
New cattle in a feedlot need a quick 
source of energy on arrival. 

“We find that cows won’t touch 
starting pellets for 3 or 4 days,” 
he said. “A pellet isn’t any good un¬ 
less it is in an animal’s stomach. 
You’ll have to find a palatable, 
readily acceptable starting feed that 
will get the cows going right 
away.”—C.V.F. V 


ration for 5 days, 25:75 starter 
ration: fattening ration for 5 days. 
Now you may continue safely with 
a full feed fattening ration. 

Cattle being placed in a feedlot 
require other special attention. They 
are under considerable stress from 
shipment, confinement in close quar¬ 
ters, unfamiliar surroundings, and 
change in feed and water. Calves 
are under added stress because they 
probably have just been weaned. 

There are several ways a feedlot 
operator can minimize stress. When 
cattle arrive at the feedlot they 
should not be handled unnecessarily. 
Dry bedding and plenty of clean 
water should be provided imme¬ 
diately. Operations, such as vaccinat¬ 
ing and dehorning, should be de¬ 
layed until the cattle have become 
accustomed to their new surround¬ 
ings. The previous diet of these 
cattle often has been deficient in 
vitamin A and minerals and conse¬ 
quently supplementation is required 
to correct this deficiency. V 


castration, erysipelas, vibrionic dys¬ 
entery, gut edema and salmonella 
control, treatment of sick animals 
and autopsies where the cause of 
death is unknown, and a regular 
worming program. 

Producers under such a scheme 
receive regular reports on the con¬ 
dition of their animals and the treat¬ 
ments given. The veterinarian may 
also provide details on sick animals 
indicating what is wrong, what was 
done, and what procedures the pro¬ 
ducers should follow to nurse them 
back to health. 

Veterinarians should be able to 
advise the farmer on sanitary prac- 
(Please turn to page 28) 


Herd Health Contracts 


Beatty Bros. 
Fergus, Ontario 


For free 
information 
on Beatty 
products, 
fill out this 
coupon 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me Free 
information on— 

I I stable cleaners 

I I automatic 

feeding system 

I | steel cow stalls 

] steel cattle pens 

I I automatic and 
frost-proof 
waterbowls 

] ventilating fans 

| | silo unloaders 

| bunk feeders 

] feed carts 

I | pumps and water 
systems 

] limited hog feeding 
systems 

I | steel hog pens 

I | farrowing crates 

I | liquid manure 
spreader 

Name 

Address 

R.R. No.. 

F'rov. 

Lot Con. 

Size of farm 
.Q Student 

BB-6503B CG 
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Powerful drive unit has gears of high 
strength steel for maximum durability. Anti¬ 
friction bearings cut down wear and noise. 
Oil-bath drive unit assures long trouble- 
free operation. It's completely encased for 
extra weather protection. 


Heavy duty chain has rugged steel links 
to withstand the heaviest loads; connect¬ 
ing links have large bearing surfaces to cut 
down wear. For added strength, all pins 
are deep welded, rather than riveted. 


Self-cleaning corner wheel has a fixed 
scraper to prevent clogging. 30 lb. rugged 
cast iron wheel is heavily reinforced to take 
extra strain. Positive lubrication and bronze 
oilite bearings reduce friction so maximum 
power is available to move manure. 


0 , 

High capacity swing stacker lets you 
store manure all winter. It swings through 
140°, and can be stopped in any position. 
Engineered specially to solve the manure 
storage problem for large herds during 
rough winters. 

BB-6503A 


A BEATTY 
AUTOMATIC 
SYSTEM 
CIVES YOU 
8,T60 HOURS 
OF RELIABLE 
HELP 
EVERY 
YEAR 


You can clean stables easier with a Beatty 
System—it does all the hard work for you. 

Talk to any farmer who owns a Beatty stable 
cleaner. 

He'll tell you how much time and money it saves 
and why you must have the right system for your 
farm. 

The special know-how you find in the Beatty 
automatic system is no accident. Beatty's engi¬ 
neers have designed work-saving systems for 
Canadian farmers for over 90 years. 

The Beatty stable cleaner is versatile. It fits every 
stable. It's sturdy. It's rugged. Beatty builds every 
working part with an extra margin of strength to 
take the stress caused by freezing and overload¬ 
ing. The heavy chain has extra heavy steel links. 

You'll have the lowest maintenance costs and 


trouble-free service, 24 hours a day, every day 
of the year, with a Beatty stable cleaner. 

When you buy a Beatty System, you get all the 
benefits of Beatty's exclusive barn planning serv¬ 
ice. Experienced staff engineers help design your 
farm system for easier operation and greater 
efficiency. 

You get supreme workmanship in a Beatty System; 
each piece carries the unconditional Beatty guar¬ 
antee of quality—a promise of satisfaction known 
and respected by Canadian farmers. 

Find out more about a Beatty Automatic Cleaning 
System. Fill in the coupon and mail it today. 


R. J. Stewart, Bolton, Ontario, deans his 50 cow barn twice a day without effort. 
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Now, the 

AUREOMYCIN 

in Every Pound of Feed 
You Buy From Registered 
Feed Manufacturers is 

GUARANTEED 



T his guarantee is made by Cyanamid of Canada Limited to producers of livestock and poultry who 
purchase AUREOMYCIN chlortetracycline as a component in complete feeds, concentrates or 
supplements formulated and sold by registered feed manufacturers during the period this guarantee 
remains in effect. 

Cyanamid of Canada Limited will refund to the grower the retail value of AUREOMYCIN chlortetra¬ 
cycline contained in the feed manufactured by a registered feed manufacturer if satisfactory proof is 
shown by the grower that the following representations in this guarantee are not correct. 

CYANAMID GUARANTEES: 

Therapeutic Activity — Cyanamid of Canada Limited guarantees that AUREOMYCIN will perform as claimed when 
used in accordance with directions fyr use and with tne accepted claims and levels 
printed on the reverse side WteMiSeemficate. 

Safety — AUREOMYCIN, when used in accordance with sa® directions for use and at the accepted levels, 

is safe for animals and poultry. 

Efficacy— Cyanamid of Canada Limited guarantees that tne Haims made for AUREOMYCIN on the reverse side of 

this certificate constitute government accepted claims. 

Continuous activity — Organisms susceptible toAUREOMYCIN do not become resistant after long, 

continued use of AUREOMYCIN. 

Content — the AUREOMYCIN supplied to registered feed manufacturers is guaranteed to meet 
Cyanamid of Canada Limited’s label specifications. 

Analysis — Every batch of AUREOMYCIN is tested for purity and content before its sale by 

Cyanamid of Canada Limited. 

Canadian Manufacture — AUREOMYCIN is manufactured in Canada by Canadians with Canadian materials under 

strict control and supervision of Cyanamid of Canada Limited 
Reg. Trademark. This guarantee may be withdrawn at any time without notice. 


® AUREOMYCIN is Cyanamid of Canada's trademark for chlortetracycline. 


Get a copy of your guarantee from your dealer today, or write to Cyanamid of Canada, Limited. 


Cyanamid now guarantees the remarkable ac¬ 
tivity of AUREOMYCIN in livestock and poultry 
feeds produced by registered feed manufac¬ 
turers. Every gram of AUREOMYCIN in the 
feeds you buy is fully guaranteed. All of the 
many advantages of AUREOMYCIN are fully 
supported by a written "money-back" guar¬ 


antee. Today, thousands of Canadian farmers 
operate on a sounder, more economical base 
because AUREOMYCIN has helped them raise 
healthier livestock and poultry at less cost. You 
can find out more about how AUREOMYCIN 
can help you and how this new guarantee pro¬ 
tects you by contacting your local feed dealer. 


BE SURE TO FOLLOW THE INSTRUCTIONS ON THE FEED TAG AND/OR LABEL. 



Cyanamid of Cahada, Limited 
635 Dorchester Boulevard West, 
Montreal 2, P.Q. 




With Cyanamid's all-new Hog Health Profit-Maker Plan 

which includes 


GUARANTEED 

AUREOMYCIN 


and new 



you can now 


PLAN FOR BIGGBI PORK PROFITS! 


Men who are successful in producing pork at less cost and more return make it a regular practice 
to get "profits" from the beginning. 

How is it done? Not by "luck" or chance. It's done by planning. By planning —and following 
through —on an organized step-by-step co-ordinated plan to eliminate disease— biggest risk to hog 
income. And here's the plan to follow! Cyanamid's all-new HOG HEALTH PROFIT-MAKER PLAN — 
featuring the extraordinary new pig feed additive, AUREO S*P-250! 






m 
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DURING BREEDING, ON FARROWING: 
Make sure your sows, gilts (and boars) for 
breeding are disease-free. Put sows on a 
high-quality feed which includes AUREO 
S'P-250 one week before and two weeks 
after breeding. Many successful hog 
breeders are feeding the sow AUREO 
S’P-250 from 6 to 2 weeks prior to farrow¬ 
ing to minimize stress, assure bigger, 
healthier piglets and bigger profits. At 6 
weeks vaccinate with DUOVAX® Erysipelas 
Bacterin, to protect against costly losses from 
erysipelas. Protect your piglets from scours 
or pneumonia with PIGDOSER.® Safeguard 
them against anemia with PIGDEX.® 


UP TO 87% FASTER DAILY GAINS WITH 
NEW AUREO S-P-250: During creep¬ 
feeding and pre-weaning periods and 
when you start weaning. AUREO S* P-250 
— the phenomenal new pig feed addi¬ 
tive from Cyanamid — has the ability to 
promote growth, improve feed effi¬ 
ciency, even in the presence of atrophic 
rhinitis. And with new AUREO S*P-250, 
an amazingly high degree of control of 
scours is now possible! Up to 87% faster 
daily gains, on 15% less feed per lb. 
gain —and 16 extra lbs. per pig at 9 
weeks —this you can expect with AUREO 
S * P-250! 


*AUREO S«P is the trademark for a premix of AUREOMYCIN chlortetracycline, SULMET® sulfamethazine and penicillin. 
®Reg’d trademark—Aureomycin is Cyanamid of Canada’s trademark for Chlortetracycline 



FROM 75 LBS. TO MARKET-AUREO- 
MYCIN®: Ensure top returns from 75 lbs. 
to market—include AUREOMYCIN in your 
pig feeds. It will help your pigs Use their 
feeds efficiently, to put on low-cost gains 
— at a time when pigs eat most and feed¬ 
ing costs are highest. Feeding costs, during 
the finishing period, can spell the differ¬ 
ence between good or poor dollar returns 
at market time, as you know. 

In farm tests, pigs fed Guaranteed 
AUREOMYCIN gained 8% faster and used 
3% less feed per lb. gain during the period 
75 lbs. to market. And these are the kind 
of results that you, too, can expect! 
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Closest thing yet to hog profit insurance — 
Cyanamid's new Hog Health Profit-Maker Plan! 


Cyanamid of Canada, Limited 
635 Dorchester Boulevard West, 
Montreal 2, P.Q. 


BE SURE TO FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS 
ON THE FEED TAG AND/OR LABEL. 



tices, nutrition and breeding, as 
well as actual disease prevention. 

A good place to start a herd health 
program is with swine herds. Dis¬ 
ease losses in swine tend to be 
higher and more widespread than 
in cattle. Dr. McGowan says. “If 


swine diseases are kept under con¬ 
trol in a herd, the producer’s profits 
will increase at least 20 per cent.” 
At the present time there are three 
herds all in the Glenboro area under 
a definite program. 

In the American corn belt where 
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if a new truck or tractor — or both — would 
lighten your workload and increase your farm’s 
efficiency, your Bank of Montreal manager is 
a good man to see. 

For purchases that mean profits, a B of M 
Farm Improvement Loan is often the best means 
of getting the required equipment working for 
you in short order. If your proposition is sound, 
there’s money for you at the B of M for any type 
of farm equipment... at low cost and on terms 
suited to your income. 

So why not put that new truck, 
disc harrow or side rake to work 
soon — see your nearest B of M 
branch today! 


TO 3 mU OM CANADIANS 

op 


Bank of Montreal 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 

_D33 8 



jGet this NEW 1965 Animal Health Book 

and Supply Catalog 

Famous 96-page handbook gives practical tips for < 
preventing livestock losses. Complete reference man- \ 
ual for maintaining health of livestock—includes com¬ 
plete list of animal health products and how to use 
them. Write for free copy. (Please print) 

Please send Livestock Health Book and Catalog to: 


Name.. 


Route No._ 


Post Office. 


Prov. 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO., LTD. 

P. O. BOX 428 -B CALGARY, ALBERTA 


such programs are well established, 
the average cost to the producer is 
about 65 cents per cwt. 

Each individual producer should 
first contact his veterinarian and dis¬ 
cuss herd health informally. No two 
contracts will be identical, since each 
producer’s situation is different than 
others and there are differences in 
the types of services desired. 

Dr. McGowan says that herd 
health programs represent an in¬ 
vestment by producers, and a change 
in past habits. Any efficient producer 
in industry relies on consultants to 
maintain acceptability of his product 
and there is no reason why efficient 
livestock producers cannot also 
arrange for consulting services. “Re¬ 
turns on the investment are con¬ 
siderable,” Dr. McGowan says. V 

Cattle Polio 

POLIO OF CATTLE has been re¬ 
ported in Manitoba, according to 
Dr. A. A. Van Dreumel, pathologist 
with the Manitoba Provincial Vet¬ 
erinary Services Branch. 

“Polio” is more likely in con¬ 
fined cattle under 2 years old. It is 
usually associated with sudden 
changes in management. Little is 
known about its progress within the 
animal but eventually the brain is 
damaged. It is not transmissable but 
only one in nine affected animals 
have a chance of survival. 


Symptoms are staggering, blind¬ 
ness, tendency to bunt, paralysis, 
and finally convulsions. Most affected 
animals die within 48 hours but 
some can last up to a week. 

The most recent case involved a 
cattle breeder who lost 4 head out 
of his herd of 25 cattle. In this 
incident the animals were watered 
once every 24 hours after having be¬ 
come accustomed to free access to 
water at all times. Like many live¬ 
stock diseases cattle polio seems to 
be triggered by the stress of change 
in management routine. V 


Water for Baby Pigs 

CREEP FED suckling pigs with 
access to water will outgain creep 
fed piglets that must rely on their 
dam’s milk for liquid. This was the 
finding of a preliminary research pro¬ 
ject at the Canada Department of 
Agriculture Experimental Farm, 
Nappan, N.S. 

Each creep area was provided with 
electric floor-heating, electric light 
and pelleted creep feed in a self- 
feeder. The control piglets were 
supplied with creep feed but no 
water. 

At 3 weeks of age the control pig¬ 
lets ate less creep feed than the 
watered group. The liveweight gain 
of the control group was 18 per 
cent less during the period from 5 
to 7 weeks of age. V 


Dairying 


Mastitis Control 
Program Launched 

WITH RECENT ADVANCES in 
sanitation, treatment and milking 
management, dairy farmers who are 
prepared to make an all-out assault 
on mastitis in their herds can now 
control the disease effectively. As a 
result, a program has been made 
available to Ontario farmers to en¬ 
able them to do this. 

It is administered by the Veteri¬ 
nary Services Branch of the provin¬ 
cial department of agriculture. Ap¬ 
plication forms are available from 
county officers of ODA. Enrolment 
fee is $2.25 per cow for a 6-month 
period. V 



[O.D.A. photos 



TOP: Dr. K. A. 
McEwan points to one 
of the five regional 
veterinary laboratories 

LEFT: Mastitis control 
fieldman takes a milk 
sample for analysis 
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Poultry 


Caged Layers 
Need Precise Feeding 



Birds which have 
access to litter enjoy 
“a storehouse of 
nutrition”; some 
houses combine slats 9 
or wire, with litter 
while others have 
litter over the 
entire area 


[Guide photos 


THE EGG PRODUCTION of any 
hen is affected by her heredity, and 
by her environment; you can’t 
change one factor without creating 
a chain reaction which necessitates 
further changes. This was the con¬ 
clusion of Dr. E. P. Singsen, head 
of the Poultry Science Department 
at the University of Connecticut, 
who addressed the Ontario Hatch¬ 
eries convention. 

As changes in genetic selection 
are made, so nutrient requirements 


change; this will have to be closely 
watched by the poultry industry as 
millions, not just thousands, of the 
same strain find their way into lay¬ 
ing houses. 

Nutritional needs also change with 
the season and the age of the birds; 
some feed companies routinely 
recommend adjustments. 

What effect will changes in hous¬ 
ing and environment have on the 
laying flock? With the advent of 
environmental control, the swing is 


to caged layer operations. Life for the 
caged layer is one of greater stress, 
crowding, boredom, less physical 
activity and less opportunity to 
adapt to extreme temperature 
changes. The most significant dif¬ 
ference, however, between the floor 
housed and the caged layer could 
be that the caged bird does not 
have access to litter. 

“Litter,” says Singsen, “is a tre¬ 
mendous storehouse of nutrition; 
there are more vitamins in the birds’ 
droppings than in the feed; the 
droppings contain substantial pro- 



Changes in genetic selection, hous¬ 
ing and environment control all 
require changes in the composition 
of feeds. The feed industry has 
adapted to the extensive changes of 
poultry nutrition in the past 20 years 


portions of vitamin B12, perhaps 
50 times the amount contained in 
the feed; there is more riboflavin in 
the litter than in the feed store.” 
The caged layer has to rely ex¬ 
clusively for its nutritional needs on 
the feed it is provided with; it has 
no access to the bonus by-products 
in poultry litter. To compensate for 
the litter, caged layer rations should 
have a built-in safety margin. “There 
is no reason,” says Singsen, “why the 
floor-housed birds should not pick 
up some additional protein and vita¬ 
mins from the litter.”—P.L. V 

More Producer Boards 

AN EXPANSION of Ontario’s Pro¬ 
ducer Marketing Board program is 
in the offing, according to Ray Her- 
gott, secretary-manager of the On¬ 
tario Federation of Agriculture. Mr. 
Hergott notes that in recent months 
Ontario farmers have endorsed a 
major hike in the checkoff on wheat, 
approved the apple promotion plan, 
and backed the egg marketing plan. 
He says this proves farmers have 
confidence in marketing boards, and 
predicts that more and more prod¬ 
ucts will be marketed by this system. 

Broilers may be next. He says that 
both growers and processors are sit¬ 
ting down together in an effort to 
work out satisfactory broiler mar¬ 
keting plans. V 



Keep Egg Production High! You can eliminate cage fatigue with “Miracle” Cage Layer Ration. It is highly 
fortified and contains specific nutrients that are so essential to meeting the deficiencies that can occur with 
caged birds. By feeding “Miracle” Caged Layer Rations, you can avoid production slumps caused by stress 
factors. Available in crumble form. Ask for “Miracle” Caged Layer Rations at your “Miracle” Dealer’s. 
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Soils and Crops 


Tobacco 
in Maritimes 

TOBACCO GROWERS in the 
Maritimes have successfully har¬ 
vested another crop, without the 
acreage restrictions which have been 
tightening in Ontario. Nova Scotia’s 


The western section of the Na¬ 
tional Weed Committee cleared the 
use of TCA on these crops during 
its 1964 annual meeting in Win¬ 
nipeg. Manitoba farmers had tried 
TCA on oats and barley during the 
past two seasons with generally 
good results. Full recommendation 
had not been given until further re¬ 
search was done on crop damage 
in light soil areas. 


The National Weed Committee 
recommendation is 2 to 3 lb. of TCA 
per acre when the green foxtail is 
in the one- to three-leaf stage and 
the barley and oats in the two- to 
four-leaf stage. The lower rate is for 
light soils. In barley it is important 
to apply 8 to 10 gallons of water 
per acre with the chemical. Mix¬ 
tures of TCA and MCPA amine are 
also recommended now. The MCPA 


amine should be applied at the rate 
of 6 to 8 oz. per acre. 

Barley is susceptible to damage 
and often appears injured shortly 
after application. If the TCA has 
been applied properly the crop will 
recover with no loss of yield. 

Seedling green foxtail plants will 
be destroyed by the TCA, more ad¬ 
vanced plants will be suppressed and 
will not set seed. V 



[Guide photo 

Mechanical tying of tobacco, for kiln 
drying, on Prince Edward Island 


acreage is now some 200 acres while 
the P.E.I. crop has grown to 700 
acres. Marcel Moyaert was formerly 
a share grower in the Delhi district. 
“Land there,” says Moyaert, “was 
too expensive for me to start; P.E.I. 
is home for me now.” 

After 4 years in the Maritimes, 
Moyaert now grows 40 acres of 
tobacco, and regards the potential 
for the province as “unlimited.” The 
lure of cheaper land, with the de¬ 
sired combination of elevation, 
sandy soils and windbreaks, en¬ 
courages more growers each year. 
The season gets off to a slower start 
but the later arrival of killing frosts 
compensates for this.—P.L. V 

Boost Seed Yields 

IF YOU GROW Russian wild rye¬ 
grass for seed try removing the 
aftermath (forage left after seed har¬ 
vest) by grazing. According to re¬ 
search conducted by the Canada De¬ 
partment of Agriculture Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Swift Current, Sask., 
you will get higher seed yields the 
next year plus good fall gains on 
your cattle. 

The research indicated increased 
seed yields after late summer and fall 
grazing. The sooner grazing com¬ 
menced after harvest, the greater the 
increase in subsequent seed yields, 
up to three times that of ungrazed 
grass. 

It was found that grazed plants 
had fewer frost-damaged growing 
points which explained the higher 
seed yields. 

Russian wild rye retains its form 
and most of its protein and other 
nutrients for several months after 
growth ceases, resulting in good 
livestock gains late in the year, when 
the feed value of most other grasses 
is low. V 


TCA in 

Oats and Barley 

THE HERBICIDE, TCA, can now 
be used by farmers to control green 
foxtail in oats and barley. 



Giant G-705 Standard Mighty M-6 (four row crop and Adaptable U-302 

(also 4*wheel drive> standard front ends) (mounts many implements) 


Versatile Jet Star 3 
(many new features) 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOUNE 

OF CANADA, LIMITED, REGINA, SASK. 
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Dries Grain at 

AT THE RYAN FARM at Rosser, 
Man., wet weather at harvest time 
presents less of a problem than it 
does on many farms. The reason is 
that a grain drying system is in 
operation there. 

There were several reasons why 
this grain drying system was de¬ 
veloped. One was that this family 
had seen many good crops reduced 
in grade because of poor weather at 
harvest time. It was reasoned that a 
combine could start earlier in the 
morning and continue later at night 


Home 

if a dryer was available to handle 
the damp grain. This would mean 
longer hours of harvesting, and 
might even mean that one less com¬ 
bine would be necessary to complete 
the harvest. 

The system was carefully designed. 
Six round steel 3,500-bushel gran¬ 
aries set on concrete slabs were 
located in a semi-circle around a 
concrete pit into which grain could 
be dumped from the trucks. Two of 
these granaries were equipped with 
drying facilities which included a 


7.5 horsepower electric motor 
operating a 10,000 c.f.m. fan. Heat 
was provided by a 20 kw. electric 
heater unit. The heat is ducted into 
the two drying granaries. 

Once grain is dumped into the 
central pit, it can be augered into 
either of the drying bins and dried 
and then moved back to a storage 
granary without using a shovel. 
Grain moves from the pit to any 
granary by simply moving slightly 
the overhead auger which operates 
in a semi-circle. The bottom auger 
can move the grain back from the 
granaries to the pit where it can be 
loaded onto a truck or moved to 



GREATEST TRACTOR 
ENGINE EVER GUILT! 

AND COMPUTERS PROVE IT! 


A DIFFERENT KIND OF POWER 

The Big MM is a different kind of engine— 
a high-torque, long-life engine. The figures 
prove it. We know what our engines will do 
—and why. 

COMPUTERS GIVE THE ANSWER 

We fed raw data to the computers (on ours 
and other engines) and out came the an¬ 
swers, in precise figures, telling why the 
Big MM engine outlasts all others. 



IBM 1410 computer proves more hours 
of power for Big MM engines. 


CHARTS TELL THE STORY 
Look at Chart A. You will see that the Big 
MM engine doesn’t have to spin around as 
fast as other engines do, to develop the 
same amount of horsepower. The Big MM 
engine develops 101 horsepower when 
turning over only 1600 times a minute— 
but other engines have to race around as 
much as 2400 times per minute to provide 
similar horsepower. 


ENGINE REVOLUTIONS REQUIRED 
TO PRODUCE SIMILAR HORSEPOWER* 



MM TRACTOR TRACTOR TRACTOR 

"6 Series" “A" "B” "C" 


ENGINE LIFE MARGIN FROM SPEED 
•Based on 1964 Published Data 


CHART A—The "long-life" engine in the 
Big M M "G" Series delivers similar horse* 
power with fewer engine revolutions than 
other tractors in its class*. 

LESS TURNS, LESS WEAR, 

LONGER LIFE 

It's just plain horse sense, of course, that 
the less times an engine has to turn over in 
a minute (or an hour, or a year) the less 
wear there will be. And the less wear on the 
engine, the longer that engine can function. 

NO RACE HORSE ENGINES FOR US 

The “race horse” type of engine develops 
power by spinning around very fast—and 
wears itself out doing it. But the Big MM 
engine (which does just as much work) 
develops power by running more slowly, 
with more power each time it turns over. 


MORE HOURS OF POWER 

Look at Chart B. See how many more hours 
of power you get with a Big MM. For every 
100 million turns of the Big MM engine, 
you get 1041 hours of work. But other en¬ 
gines give you only 694 to 758 hours of 
work for the same 100 million engine turns. 


HOURS OF WORK PER 
100 MILLION ENGINE REVOLUTIONS* 

,£- HOURS OF WORK 

1050-- 



MM TRACTOR TRACTOR TRACTOR 

*6 Series" “A" “B” “C" 

•Based on 1964 Published Data 


CHART B—The "long-life’' engine in the 
Big MM "G” Series delivers more oper¬ 
ating hours of work for every 100 million 
engine revolutions than other tractors in 
the same HP class. 

MORE YEARS OF WORK 

Remember that all engines on the chart do 
the same amount of work, in an hour or a 
year. But the Big MM engine lasts longer. 
You get more hours of power—more years 
of work—and more work accomplished, for 
the money you invest. 

♦See your MM Dealer for manufacturers names 
and Engine Life Analysis on a ny tractor you wish. 


MORE HOURS OF POWER,.. 



MORE YEARS OF WORK 

Finest Tractors 



Centrally located pit is convenient 
spot to load or unload the trucks 



[G. O. Shaw photos 


Grain is augered from pit to dryer, 
then back to pit and on to granary 

another granary if necessary. All 
the controls for this electric system 
are located on a handy panel 
board.— G. O. Shaw V 

New Hard 
Red Winter Wheat 

FARMERS IN MILDER parts of 
the prairies should take a new look 
at winter wheat as a part of their 
rotation. Winalta, a new hard red 
winter wheat, has been selected at 
the Canada Department of Agricul¬ 
ture Research Station, Lethbridge, 
Alta. It has earlier maturity, shorter 
straw and resistance to shattering. 
Like other winter wheats it is not 
fully resistant to winterkilling and 
remains a risky proposition in much 
of the prairies. 

The new wheat excels the previ¬ 
ous standards in milling and baking 
qualities. 

Winter wheat has several advan¬ 
tages over spring wheat. It gives 
higher long-term average yields, re¬ 
duced soil erosion over winter and 
is more competitive with wild oats 
than spring sown crops. Because it 
is a crop sown in the fall and har¬ 
vested before the spring wheat crop, 
the farm work load is spread out. 

Winalta was licensed in 1961 and 
seed is now in fairly good supply. V 



“We need a good rain bad — 
haven’t been off this place in 
weeks.” 
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Buildings 



even-firing V-4, and 43% more powerful 

You’re looking at the same basic engine. But the even-firing 30-hp VH4D, 
shown at right, reflects 10 years of continuous research and development. 

Except for the pre-cleaner and manifolding, all improvements are internal 
— and in performance. The VH4D delivers 9 more hp and 200 in/lbs more 
load-lugging power. New heat-resistant alloys make valves last up to 5 times 
longer. It has a rotating screen — no drum or stack screen — and an auto¬ 
matic high-temperature shut-off switch. And you can order it with either 
6- or 12-volt electric starter. 

Here’s the latest. You can now have it equipped with a new Wisconsin 
12-volt, 24-amp flywheel alternator for use in extremely dirty and dusty 
applications. It has no moving parts, brackets, belt drives, gears, or bearings 
to go wrong. And as of January 1, 1965 — a one-year warranty on all new 
, Wisconsin Engines. 

So go modem — go air-cooled with Wisconsin. Send for Bulletin S-324. 


Sales and Service In Canada Supplied By These Distributors and Their Service Stations 


CONSOLIDATED ENGS. A MACHY. CO. LTD. 
New Toronto, Ont. — Montreal, Que.—Moncton, N.B. 
Distributor for Ontario (less Western Lakehead area), 
Quebec and New Brunswick 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT CO., LTD., 
Halifax, N. S. 

Distributor for Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 


MUMFORD, MEDLAND, LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon 
Distributor for Western Ontario and Prairie Provinces 

NEWFOUNDLAND TRACTOR A EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 
St. John's, Newfoundland 
Distributor for Newfoundland 


.PACIFIC ENGINES A EQUIPMENT, LTD. 40 E. Cordova Sf., Vancouver 4, B. C., Distributor for British Columbia 



WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 53246 

World’s Largest Builder of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines — 3 to 60.5 hp 


F-635 



HEAD OFFICE: 576 WALL ST., WINNIPEG 10, MAN. 

Offices also at: Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon 

Please send me full information on the Wisconsin Engine, and the 
name and address of the nearest Wisconsin dealer. 

NAME. ADDRESS. 

CITY. PROV. 


For All Your Garden Needs in 1965 


Valuable New Varieties 


FLOWER, GARDEN AND LAWN SEEDS, 
EXHIBITION VARIETIES OF GLADIOLI, 
DAHLIA, NEW VARIETIES IN GLOXINIA 
and BEGONIA BULBS 


PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, FRUIT TREES 


We will be glad to send you a copy of our new catalogue. 

NAME. 

ADDRESS... 

PATMORE NURSERIES LTD., Brandon, Man. 



plug the auger. He does not use 
water to clean the pens but finds that 
water must be run through the gut¬ 
ters to move the settled solids. 

I asked Bill if he expected to in¬ 
stall a more specialized system when 
the new bam was filled with stock. 
He did not think so. “I find the 
auger satisfactory for the job, it is 
available for other work and will 
not be expensive to replace,” he 
explained.—R.F. V 


How Much 
Power Needed? 

THE ARRIVAL of 80- to 90-horse- 
power tractors has resulted in con¬ 
siderable interest in flexible frame 
cultivators according to H. P. Har¬ 
rison, director, Agricultural Machin¬ 
ery Administration, Regina. How¬ 
ever, duplex and triplex cultivators 
are more expensive than the rigid or 
single frame type, Mr. Harrison said. 

“An 18-foot triplex costs around 
$110 per foot while a similar width 
of rigid frame cultivator costs about 


Low-Cost Manure 
Handling System 

NEED a manure handling system? 
Try a grain auger, a tank wagon and 
deep gutters in the hog bam. Bill 
Bell of Deloraine, Man., has found 
this to be an efficient, low-cost sys¬ 
tem for handling manure from a 
250-hog feeding and farrowing 
enterprise. 

Bill’s system starts with the deep 
gutters. He has one gutter for each 
row of pens in the feeding bam, a 
converted horse bam. His latest gut¬ 
ter serves two rows of farrowing 
pens in a new farrowing bam. This 
gutter is 16 inches wide, 16 inches 
deep and rises 2 inches in the length 
of the bam. The deep end of each 
gutter is just inside a doorway. Bill 
simply pokes the bottom of the 
auger into the gutter through the 
door and parks the open-topped 
tank under the delivery end of the 
auger. All three gutters could be led 
to a central storage pit. However, 
Bill does not think he will need to 
build this as the gutters will hold 
about 5 days’ manure. 

The pens are cleaned by scraping 
the manure into the gutters. Bill uses 
no bedding so there is no straw to 



[Guide photo 

Manure flows down gutter to auger 


half that amount,” he said. Wider 
triplex are cheaper, by about $30 
per foot. 

The Agricultural Machinery Ad¬ 
ministration has received numerous 
queries about the draft per foot of 
width for a triplex cultivator as com¬ 
pared to the rigid frame cultivator. 
“There should be no difference on 
level or even rolling land. Differences 
will occur when some sweeps of 
the rigid frame penetrate fairly deep 
in order to avoid any misses. Even 
here, a slightly higher draft for the 
rigid frame is permissible because of 
the difference in purchase price,” 
said Mr. Harrison. There is a ten¬ 
dency for the wing section of flex¬ 
ible cultivators to come out of the 
ground, he said. This would reduce 
the average depth of cultivation. “As 
a result of this and because draft is 
so sensitive to a small change in 
depth, a 20-foot triplex seems to 
pull as easily as a 16-foot rigid frame 
cultivator.” V 

Space Buildings 
to Control Fire 

HOW FAR APART should buildings 
be spaced to prevent the spread of 
fire by heat radiation? The U.S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and the Na¬ 
tional Fire Protection Association 
recommend that major farm build¬ 
ings be located about 150 feet apart. 
But Prof. E. B. Moysey of the Uni¬ 
versity of Saskatchewan says this is 
rather impractical in many farm 
situations. Little scientific investiga¬ 
tion has been done on this matter, 
but Prof. Moysey is now carrying 
out research to find better answers. 
He plans to devise tables that show 
proper spacing for various conditions. 

His studies indicate farm build¬ 
ings can be spaced more closely 
than was previously recommended. 
Depending on conditions, it is safe 
for buildings 10 feet high and 14 
feet long to be spaced 30 to 40 feet 
apart. Similarly, buildings 30 to 60 
feet can be safely located 100 to 
135 feet apart. 

Prof. Moysey says the tempera¬ 
ture inside a burning building is 
about 1,850 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
the temperature required to ignite 
most construction materials is be¬ 
tween 400 to 650 degrees. Whether 
this heat intensity is reached in 
nearby buildings depends on a num¬ 
ber of factors, including distance 
from the burning structure, the size 
of the burning structure, the amount 
and kind of combustible material it 
contains, the fire resistance of its 
walls, wind velocity, and the mate¬ 
rial used on the outside walls of the 
nearby buildings. 

Materials for outside wall con¬ 
struction are being tested at the 
University of Saskatchewan to de¬ 
termine which have the greatest re¬ 
sistance to fire. Prof. Moysey says, 
for example, it would be valuable to 
know whether cladding a structure 
with sheet metal reduces the chances 
of ignition by radiation and makes 
possible closer spacing. V 
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A good agent checks his scales at least twice a 
month by comparing the same load on the front 
scale and in the hopper scale. In addition, all scales 
are checked once a year by the government and 
his Travelling Superintendent. 


A lot of paperwork and careful figuring is needed 
nowadays when agents make out your cash and 
storage tickets and fill in their daily reports. Some¬ 
times this means a good agent will have to work 
nights in order to catch up on his bookwork—and 
still provide fast, accurate service during the day. 


U.G.G. insists that agents have a complete file of 
recommended chemical, seed, feed and fertilizer 
recommendations so they can help farmers use the 
products they sell. Also, all agents have U.G.G.’s 
own “Grain Grower” binder; it’s full of practical 
farm facts about crops, farm engineering and beef 
and hog management. 0 


Before a dockage test is taken, a good agent will 
make sure he has a sample that truly represents 
your load. Accurate weighing is possible with this 
“four-in-one” scale. 


Grading borderline cases is difficult. But a good 
agent—who knows what he has in his bins and 
who really knows his grades—can do an accurate 
job. Early in-service training courses help agents 
judge difficult grades. 


The agent who handles a full line of seed, fertilizer, 
feed, weedkillers, etc., can be an asset to your farm 
business—especially if he can also supply you with 
scientific recommendations that will do the best 
job for you. 


What really counts when you pick an Agent? 


You can get to know an agent by talking 
with him. But, when it comes right down to 
it, you can’t judge how good he is at his job 
until you see what happens when you haul a 
load of grain onto his platform. 

A good agent may not be much good at 
talking. But just watch him work! See if he 
looks after your interests! You get to know 
that a good agent’s judgment is absolutely 
fair and accurate. 

Here is what U.G.G. looks for when pro¬ 
moting a helper or hiring a new man to 
manage an elevator: 


*Any U.G.G. agent can show you his “Grain Grower” binder. If you want 
a subscription on your own farm, he can arrange that too. Or write 
direct to United Grain Growers Limited, Farm Information Department, 
Box 6600, Winnipeg, Manitoba. For $4.00 you get a sturdy 
binder, a 1965 subscription, plus all the permanent pages from 1963 and 
1964 with a simple filing system that makes each subject easy to find. 


1. He must be absolutely honest. 

2. He must be a hard worker. 

3. He must know his business thor¬ 
oughly . . . and be capable of keep¬ 
ing up-to-date on fertilizer, seed 
varieties and everything else for 
which recommendations change. 

(Of course he will be helped by 
U.G.G.’s special training program 
for agents). 

Likely you agree that these are the quali¬ 
ties that really count when you pick an agent 
to weigh and grade and buy your grain. 



L 

The Farmers' Company 
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Horticulture 


Early Planting 
Gives More Tomatoes 


A COMBINATION of early planting 
and protection with hot tents pro¬ 
duced high yields of ripe tomatoes at 
the La combe Experimental Farm in 
1964. Horticulturist Harvey Allen 
says the earlier field planting date 
probably caused the higher yield 
compared to previous trials. 

Plants produced an average of 
6.2 ripe fruits of marketable size 


with the first fruit harvested on Aug¬ 
ust 13 compared with the three ripe 
fruits per plant harvested from the 
check plot on August 18. Mr. Allen 
used the Manitoba variety, a nor¬ 
mally late but high yielding variety 
under Lacombe conditions. Because 
of its lateness, Mr. Allen says the 
high fruit yield obtained from this 
test was even more significant. 


Seed was sown in the greenhouse 
March 26. Plants were pricked out 
into peat pots and grown in these 
in the greenhouse with a 7-day hard¬ 
ening off period in cold frames prior 
to field planting on May 15. As 
soon as plants were put out in the 
field they were protected with IOV 2 
x 12 x 9-inch hot tents with a 
V-shaped notch cut in the top for 
ventilation. Tents were torn away in 
early June when the plants had 
reached the top of them. 

The check plants were handled in 
the normal way with seeding on 


April 15 and field planting on June 
8 without protection. 

According to Mr. Allen there were 
no severe frosts after May 1 to test 
the effectiveness of the tents but 
frosts of 3 degrees did occur with 
no plant damage. V 

Damping-Off 

THE DISEASE known as damping- 
off can kill seedlings even before 
the shoots break the soil surface. 
This is called pre-emergence damp¬ 
ing-off, and it can look very much 
like poor germination of the seed. 
For 3 weeks or so after vegetable 
seedlings appear above the soil they 
are likely to suffer the more familiar 
type of damping-off. Stems wither 
and discolor at the soil line and 
the seedlings keel over and die. 

The best method of control, ad¬ 
vises J. R. Bradbury of the CDA 
Vineland Research Station, is to 
sterilize the soil and flats or pots. 
Sterilizing by steaming is very ef¬ 
fective. So are such chemicals as 
methyl bromide or formaldehyde. 
Sterilized soil must be kept away 
from unsterilized or infested soil, 
flats, or pots because the disease will 
develop rapidly if the soil is re-in¬ 
fested. Some chemicals are useful 
as emergency treatments on growing 
seedlings. To protect both the user 
and his seedlings, manufacturer’s di¬ 
rections should be very carefully fol¬ 
lowed. 

If plants are not seeded too 
thickly, are watered only when nec¬ 
essary, and are grown in well-venti¬ 
lated locations, there will be less 
likelihood of damping-off disease. 

For methods of soil sterilization, 
write for a copy of Ontario Dept, 
of Agriculture Bulletin 485, “Grow¬ 
ing Vegetable Transplants.” It is 
available from the Ontario Dept, of 
Agriculture, Toronto. V. 

Fruit Growing 
in Saskatchewan 

SASKATCHEWAN FRUIT garden¬ 
ers will be interested in the revised 
edition of “Fruit Gardening in Sas¬ 
katchewan,” published by the Col¬ 
lege of Agriculture, University of 
Saskatchewan. The pamphlet pre¬ 
sents information on the cultivation 
of apples, pears, plums, cherry plum 
hybrids, cherries, currants, goose¬ 
berries, red raspberries, strawberries 
and saskatoons. Copies are available 
from agricultural representatives. V 

New Hybrid Carrot 

A NEW HYBRID carrot named 
Hybrid Gold has been developed 
at the Wisconsin agricultural experi¬ 
ment station. The new carrot will 
be released in January 1966 after 
performance tests under western 
U.S. conditions. While commercial 
carrots tend to be rough and slightly 
green at the top. Hybrid Gold is uni¬ 
form in shape, size, color and 
smoothness according to W. H. 
Gabelman, University of Wisconsin 
vegetable breeder, who developed 
the new hybrid. V 


The best farm 
is a safe farm 



Read 

'Safety on the Farm'— 
a booklet from the bank 
that helps your farm business grow! 


Be certain your farm property is free 
of situations that lead to accidents. 
Often, you don't realize the exist¬ 
ence of danger-spots until some¬ 
thing happens. 'Safety on the 
Farm' points out frequent problem- 


areas and offers many important 
safety tips. It's well worth your 
attention. 

Today, pick upyourcopyof 
"Safety on the Farm" at your local 
Commerce Branch. 


CANADIAN IMPERIAL 

BANK OF COMMERCE SHeI 

Over 1260 branches to serve you 
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Workshop 


COVER WINDOW PANES 
WITH WET NEWSPAPER 
WHEN PAINTING 



Masking 

Windows 

When you are 
painting window 
frames the clean¬ 
up job can be 
made easier if 
you mask the 
glass. Cut a piece 
of newspaper to 
the exact size 
and wet it. It will 
stick to the glass. 
-J.J.W., Alta. V 


Post Protector 

Slip a tin can 
over the end of 
posts when you 
are driving them 
to prevent split¬ 
ting and break- 
in g . — D.M.G., 

Ont. V 



TIN CAN 
PREVENTS 
POST FROM 
SPLITTIN6 


Small Parts Holder 



MAGNET HOLDS 
SMALL NUTS, BOLTS, ETC 


or getting lost in 
Man. 


Include a small 
flat magnet in 
your kit when 
you are doing re¬ 
pair jobs. It will 
keep small parts 
from rolling away 
the dust.—J.W., 
V 


Floor Protector 



CAN LID 
PROTECTS 
FLOOR WHEN 
PAINTING 
FURNITURE 


Put a tin can 
end under furni¬ 
ture legs before 
painting. The tin 
will catch the 
drips and protect 
the floor. — V.M., 
Ont. V 


Welding Table 


The table should 
be made to the 
required height 
for your comfort. 
Holders for weld¬ 
ing rods and tools 
can be added by 
welding them 
onto the upright. 
-M.McK, Sask.V 


SHEET METAL 
- i? 



Feeder 



A pair of culti¬ 
vator wheels can 
be made into a 
sturdy feeder. 

Cut the hub out 
of one wheel, 
leaving the full 
length of the TIN FEEDER MADE 

spokes on the CULTIVATOR 

rim. Bend the WHEELS 

spokes at right angles and weld them 
to the rim of the second wheel. V 


Healing Substance 
In Preparation H 
Shrinks Piles 

Exclusive Healing Substance Proven To Shrink 

Hemorrhoids And Repair Damaged Tissue. 

A renowned research institute has found 
a unique healing substance with the 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids pain¬ 
lessly. It relieves itching and discomfort 
in minutes and speeds up healing of the 
injured, inflamed tissue. 

In ease after case, while gently re¬ 
lieving pain, actual reduction (shrink¬ 
age) took place. 

Most important of all—results were 
so thorough that this improvement was 
maintained over a period of many 
months. 

This was accomplished with a new 
healing substance (Bio-Dyne) which 
quickly helps heal injured cells and 
stimulates growth of new tissue. 

Now Bio-Dyne is offered in ointment 
and suppository form called Preparation 
H. Ask for it at all drug stores—money 
back guarantee. 


Renew your Guide subscription 
early! 





DELIVERED READY-BUILT 


ATCO HOME FEATURES 


• Qualifies for V.L.A., 

F.C.C. loans and Winter Works 
Bonus. 

• Wide variety of 2 and 3 bedroom 
plans up to 1232 sq. ft. 

• Above-standard insulation, truss 
roof, prefinished aluminum siding, 
red seal wiring. 



MOVE IN 
WITHIN 3 DAYS 


Designed for fully modern living 
in city, town or country, 
the ATCO home is secured to your 
foundation by experienced 
personnel. 


ssjss- 


BEDROOM 
I*'-*' « II'.1 


w,,K KITCHEN 


LIVING BOOM 
IT'-P* « IJ'-f 


FOYER 


(40’x28’) 


RETURN THIS COUPON 
FOR FREE BROCHURE 


-N. 

Please send me a FREE ATCO 
home brochure. 

I am interested in: 

□ a farm home 

□ a town home 

□ a city home 

Name_ 

Address_ 


V_ J 


MAIL TO: 

ATCO INDUSTRIES LTD 

Housing Division 
1243 - 48th Ave. N.E., 

Calgary, Alberta 

It 

LEADER IN WORLD-WIDE HOUSING 
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What’s New 


ECONOMY 

Differential 



for the farm 



Ideal for the infrequent lift where low initial 
cost rather than speed is important. 



All steel construction. 
Holds load at any posi¬ 
tion. Safety latch hooks. 
Capacity 1/4 ton. 


mckinnon 



High strength steel 
yokes, cast iron sheaves 
and drop forged steel 
hooks. Capacities 1/2,1 
and 1-1/2 tons. 


Of 


HOISTS AND CHAIN 


Made in Canada 

columbus mckinnon 

LIMITED 


St. Catharines, Ontario 


A New FREE BOOK for 


MENPAST40 


Troubled With Getting Up Nights, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 

If you are a victim of the above 
symptoms, the trouble may be trace¬ 
able to Glandular Inflammation .. . 
a condition that very commonly oc¬ 
curs in men of middle age or past 
and is often accompanied by de¬ 
spondency, emotional upset and 
other mental reactions. 

Although many people mistakenly 
think surgery is the only answer to 
Glandular Inflammation, there is 
now a non-surgical time-tested treat¬ 
ment available. 

Non-Surgical Treatments 

This New Free Illustrated 
BOOK tells about the modem, 
mild, Non-Surgical treatment for 
Glandular Inflammation and that 
the treatment is backed by a Life¬ 
time Certificate of Assurance. Many 
men from all over the country have 
taken the NON-SURGICAL treat¬ 
ment and have reported it has 
proven effective. 

The Non-Surgical treatment de¬ 
scribed in this book requires no 
painful surgery, hospitalization or 
long period of convalescence. Treat¬ 
ment takes but a short time and 
the cost is reasonable. 

NEW FREE BOOK 

Receiving this book may enable 
you to better enjoy the future years 
of your life and prove to be one of 
the best investments you ever made. 

Excelsior Medical Clinic 
Dept. M 8771 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Always make sure your mail 
is properly addressed , and 
that you have signed your 
name and address to your 
letter or subscription order. 
An omission will cause de¬ 
lay in filling your order. 


This “h e r d - s i z e” 
spreader handles ma¬ 
nure from 150 head of 
penned cattle in a load. 
It shreds and spreads 
with two counter-rotat¬ 
ing beaters. It is de¬ 
signed to mount on a 
special heavy duty tan¬ 
dem trailer or a 6-ton 
truck. (New Idea Farm 
Equip. Co.) (505) V 


250-Bushel Spreader 



Tire 



These tungsten carbide - tipped 
studs are designed to be inserted 
into the treads of snow tires to give 
better braking on ice and hard- 
packed snow. They are said to have 
no effect on tire wear nor to make 


Studs 

extra noise on dry roads. They must 
be inserted by a properly equipped 
tire shop. (Fagersta Steels Lim¬ 
ited) (506) V 



Camper Jacks 

These jacks in sets 
of four are designed to 
lift a camper from its 
pick-up truck bed, free¬ 
ing the truck for short 
side trips. Legs are de¬ 
signed for plenty of 
clearance and it is 
stated that the job may 
be done in 4 minutes. 
(Mail Order Manufac¬ 
turing Co.) (507) V 









I’m looking for part time farmer agents 
to demonstrate Comet Farm Products— 
over 150 different items. Free Demon¬ 
stration Training at Saskatoon, Guelph, 
by correspondence. No investment. 
You carry factory stock on your farm. 


Please send full details on 


□ 'Better Arc Welding' Book $3.45 

plus Tax 

□ H.D. 180 Comet Welder 

□ H.D. 300 Comet Welder 

□ Hi-Volume Compressor 

□ Comet Metal Slicer Grinder 


Clem Roles, Pres. 
Smith-Roles Ltd. 


Name . 


Address 


□ Comet Drfll-Fil • 

□ Econo 180 Comet Welder 
Z] Comet Fast Charger 

□ Bird Scare Cannon 

I] Comet Portable Electric Auger ■ 

□ Part time FARMER-AGENT Plan ■ 

. I 

. I 

I 


SMITH-ROLES 

SASKATOON 


NEW ITEMS FROM SMITH-ROLES! 


Comet Dril-Fil: Let 
your back rest. 
Keeps your limbs 
whole. New improv¬ 
ed Hi-Torque 12- 
volt motor moves 
grain faster and 
gives 60% more 
power. Full gover¬ 
nor. Practical,. fast, 
effortless, low cost. 

A modern-farm ne¬ 
cessity. Fill in cou¬ 
pon today. 


Extra power from 
the Heavy-Duty 
Comet 180 CH 
Welder. Balanc¬ 
ed volt-amp re¬ 
lationship to do 
26 different farm 
operations in¬ 
cluding battery 
boosting. Easi¬ 
est striking arc 
yet developed. 
Soundest, deep- 
penetrating 
welds even on 
short beads and heavy farm jobs. Gives su¬ 
perior slag-free fusion on alloys or common 
steel. Permanent panel gives finger-tip weld¬ 
ing information. A must on today's farm. 
You do a few hurried weld repair jobs and 
it's paid for. Practically welds by itself. Let 
us send you information. 


NEW BOOK! Everything about welding. Practical, 
exciting how-to-do-it book. In color. 29 sections. 
One project or job pays for it. “Better Arc Weld¬ 
ing for Tradesmen and Farmers" by Clem Roles. 
Only $3.45 plus provincial tax. Even tells how 
to determine metal temperature. Don't miss get¬ 
ting it. Order today. Also available at only 35c 
extra: Steel sample showing full temperature 
spectrum in radiant colors. Refund privilege. 


Comet Hi-Vol¬ 
ume Air Com¬ 
pressor: Has 
that extra sta¬ 
mina to per¬ 
form 20 differ¬ 
ent farm oper¬ 
ations. Double 


pumping ca¬ 
pacity. 137% 
pressure - stor¬ 
age. Even with 
only 10 tires, 

you need it 

now. You are paying for it already. Why be 

without a Hi-Volume Compressor when it's so 
low priced and has so many “labor-saving" 
and “can't-be-done-any-other-way" uses? It 

works for you day by day. 


OTHER ITEMS FROM 
SMITH-ROLES 

□ Acetylene Welding Outfits 

□ Custom Built Farm and 
Business Signs 

□ Welding Schools 

□ Air Cleaning and Spray Gun 
O Carbon Arc Torch 

□ Hi-Pressure Spray Equipment 
O Paint Spray Equipment 

□ Electric Appliances 

□ Cable Assemblies 

□ Etc. 


Metal Slicer — 8" Bench Grinder. (Cuts a 1 " 
steel shaft in 60 seconds). A must for a welder 
owner — makes a hacksaw obsolete. 


Automatic Pipe Line Washer 



This unit that automatically rinses, 
washes and sanitizes pipe line milk¬ 
ing systems is designed to be set up 
on the wall where it offers easy visi¬ 
bility to set and start. The wall 
installation also provides more room 
for setting up and hanging the milk¬ 
ing units for in-place washing. — 
(Surge) (508 V 


For further information about any 
item mentioned in “What’s New,” 
write to What’s New, Country 
Guide, 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 
21, Man. Please quote the key num¬ 
ber that is shown at the end of 
each item. 
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What about 

This Beef Futures Market? 


THE NEW FUTURES market in 
live beef cattle at the Chicago Mer¬ 
cantile Exchange got off with a sur¬ 
prising bang a few weeks ago. 
Ninety-seven contracts were sold the 
first day — yet when the futures 
market for pork bellies went into 
effect 3 years ago, it took a year 
to get things moving. One man in 
Ontario was a beef futures buyer. 
He bought through his broker in 
London. 

Thus, another method of hedg¬ 
ing the risks in the cattle business 
has been introduced to the cattle 
market. It’s a development that has 
been met with skepticism from 
packers and stockyards people. It’s 
been set up to provide the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange with another 
product to handle (for it gets paid 
every time a futures contract is 
sold). It could be of advantage to 
feedlot operators who are short of 
financing and want to cut their 
risk. They could sell futures at the 
time they put cattle into the feed- 
lot, thus assuring their bankers 
that they will be able to sell the 
cattle at a predetermined price 
when they are ready for market. 

Hedging isn’t something new to 
cattlemen. It has been a common 
practice among ranchers to sell their 
calves on a forward contract. As 
well, some feedlot men get the pro¬ 
tection they want by buying feeders 
every time they sell finished cattle. 

It’s too soon to Say whether or not 
the present futures market will be 
successful and whether it will pro¬ 
vide a real service to the livestock 
industry. Backers of the system say 
it will result in steadier month to 
month cattle prices (though wider 
fluctuating daily prices). On the 
other hand, it has been suggested 
that it could enable buyers to take 
care of some of their needs on a 
long-term basis, thus allowing them 
to hold back from the cattle market 
at times when otherwise they might 
bid vigorously and push the market 
higher. Certainly, use of the futures 
market could put another cost into 
the cattle business — a cost that 
will have to be paid for out of the 
cattle. 

WHAT IS A FUTURES CONTACT? 

A beef futures contract is really 
no different than Canada’s flax, rye 
and rapeseed futures contracts. It 
is an agreement between a seller and 
buyer on the price of a specified 
amount and quality of a product at 
a specified future time of delivery. 
The contract allows the holder of 
the product to shift some of the 
market risk to someone else — the 
buyer of the contract. 

In futures trading, the actual 
commodity (whether it is flax or 
beef cattle) is seldom delivered to 
fulfill a futures contract. Instead, 
the buyer or seller usually completes 
the transactions by an offsetting sale 
or purchase in the futures market. 


The trading unit being used for 
beef futures is 25,000 lb. of steers, 
liveweight basis. There are two 
standard contracts, designated as A 
and B. The A contract specifies de¬ 
livery of steers grading Chojce or 
better, weighing 1,000 to 1,150 lb., 
with an estimated yield of 61 per 
cent. The B contract is for steers 
grading Choice or better, weighing 
1,151 to 1,300 lb. with an estimated 
yield of 62 per cent. 

Initial contracts call for de¬ 
livery in the months of April, June, 
August and October. 

HOW U.S. CATTLE FEEDERS HEDGE 

Cattle feeders can sell a contract 
for future delivery of cattle either 
when they buy feeders or later. A 
market speculator would purchase 
this contract and agree to take de¬ 
livery of the cattle (if the seller 
chose to deliver) during the delivery 
months. 

Here is an example: Say a feeder 
buys feeder calves in November at 
$24 per cwt. He estimates he can 
bring them to market weight and 
finish (Choice grade, at least 1,100 
lb.) by next October at a total cost 
of $22 per cwt. 

Assume, that in November 1964, 
the October 1965 beef futures are 
selling at $24 per cwt. Since this 
would assure a return of about $2 
per cwt., he decides to hedge. By 
selling the October futures contract, 
he assures himself of a $24 price 
next October. But he also must: (1) 
deliver the number, weight and 
quality of cattle specified in the con¬ 


Marketing 


tract (with specified tolerances and 
substitutions) at $24 before the con¬ 
tract expires, or (2) buy a contract 
in the same futures month to offset 
the original sale — before maturity 
and at the current market price. 

Normally the cash and futures 
market in the delivery month will be 
close together. If the cash market 
for Choice steers in October 1965 
turns out to be $25, the feeder can 
sell his live cattle at $25 and realize 
a gain of $3 per cwt. on the feeding 
operation. He must also buy an off¬ 
setting futures contract at the cur¬ 
rent market of $25—losing $1 per 
cwt. on the futures transaction. 

Or, he can deliver the live cattle 
in fulfillment of the futures contract, 
receiving $24 per cwt. In either case, 
he obtains a feeding profit of $2 
per cwt. on the combined opera¬ 
tions. In our example, he would 
have made $1 more per cwt. with¬ 
out hedging — but he did guarantee 
himself the $2 per cwt. return (less 
costs of the futures transaction). 

If the cash market in this ex¬ 
ample had declined to $22 per cwt. 
by October 1965, the cattle feeder 
could: 

• Deliver the cattle on the con¬ 
tract (at either Chicago or Omaha), 
receive $24 per cwt. and realize a 
net gain of $2 per cwt. 

• Or sell the cattle on the regu¬ 

lar market for $22 and buy an off¬ 
setting futures contract at $22. He 
would break even on the live mar¬ 
ket, but he would have a gain of 
$2 per cwt. on the futures transac¬ 
tion. In this case, the cattle may be 
sold at any market. Hedging pro¬ 
vided protection against feeding 
losses and assured a specified price 
for the cattle on hand several months 
before they were sold. V 
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muskrat, mink, 
skunk, weasel, 
beaver, otter, 
raccoon, fox 





Whatever you want to catch, there’s 
a Victor trap that's sure to go and 
sure to hold. Animal Trap Company 
of America, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 

You can buy with confidence from 
Country Guide advertisers. 


---Exciting New Way To Earn $6.44 An Hour--- 

INVESTIGATE ACCIDENTS 


440,000 auto collisions, fires, storms each day 
create a great opportunity for men 18 to 60 

Step into this fast-moving Accident Investigation field. Train 
quickly in your own home in spare time. Already hundreds of 
men we have trained are making big money. Joe Miller earned 
$14,768 in one year. A. J. Allen earned over $2,000 in ten 
weeks. William Roane says “I’m now earning $300 a month 
extra investigating accidents in my spare time ... Universal’s 
course is wonderful.” 

BE YOUR OWN BOSS — ENJOY EXTRA BENEFITS 

Right now there is an acute shortage of men who know how 
to investigate accidents. Our proven and approved training 
makes it easy for you to step into this huge, expanding field. 



You can be your own boss. Independent accident investigators 
average $6.44 an hour. Let us show you howto start your own 
profitable business. Begin part time — with your home as 
headquarters. Later expand to full time. Or if you prefer to 
be a Company Claims Investigator — our Placement Bureau 
will assist you. Leading firms call upon us for trained men. 
Enjoy big pay, your own secretary, a car for personal use, 
and all business expenses paid. 

EASY TO START — NO SPECIAL EDUCATION OR 
PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE NEEDED 

We know the Accident Investigation Business from A to Z. 
We can and will show you how to get into this exciting new 
career in just a matter of weeks. You can more than pay for 
the entire course with your very first check. Send today for 
FREE BOOK. No salesman will call. You are not committed 
in any way. Just mail the coupon or send a post card to me, 
M. 0. Wilson, Universal Schools, Dept. TW4 , Dallas 5, Texas. 


Mail Now for FREE BOOK 


CAR FURNISHED-EXPENSES PAID 


M. O. Wilson, Dept. TW-1 
Universal Schools, 

6801 Hillcrest, Dallas 5, Texas 
Please rush me your FREE BOOK on Big Money In The 
Booming Accident Investigation Field. I will not be under 
the slightest obligation —■ and no salesman will call upon 
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Management 


NUMBER 4 IN A SERIES. 

Let's chat 

with 

eW~B fiafeeJ 

about 
attaching 
wire 
to posts 


When it comes to attaching 
wire to either steel or wooden 
posts, there are a couple of 
"don'ts" that are important. 

Don't clip or staple your wire 
so tight it can't move against 
the line post. Don't clip or 
staple the vertical stays or the 
ties on woven fence, or over 
the barbs on barbed wire, 
except on Terminal posts. 
There will be expansion and 
contraction of the wire due to 
the heat and cold of summer 
and winter. There will be times 


when your machinery may 
accidentally bump the fence. 
In either case, if the wire can¬ 
not move against the post 
there is likely to be damage 
that will reduce the life of 
your fence. 



The clips supplied with T-rail 
steel posts are designed to 
hold line wires securely, while 
providing correct expansion 
allowance. 

On wooden posts, staples can 
be made more secure by 
angling them slightly. This will 
reduce splitting. 

Angle the staple against the 
pull of the wire. Slope them 
downwards for level ground 
and over knolls. In hollows 
where the wire tends to lift, 
slope the staples upward. 

Talk over your fencing needs 
with your Stelco Fence Dealer. 
He has a complete line of 
Frost Brand farm and 
specialty fencing, barbed wire, 
posts and gates. 



THE STEEL COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 

6410/4 



Allen Stovin and one of 
the first four 
litters from his new 
farrowing enterprise 


Grass-Roots Integration 

By working together, these three farmers are 
developing large, specialized hog operations. 
One produces weaners, the other two feed them 


CHARLEY CHRISTENSEN and his 
son Jens have found that they cannot 
farrow 800 pigs a year and raise the 
grain to feed them. Too often they 
had to do field work when the sows 
needed attention. This cost them 
young pigs. When 60 dry sows broke 
out and raided Mrs. Christensen’s 
garden Charley decided the sows 
had to go. Now he buys his weaner 
pigs from other farmers. 

His neighbor, Hilton Wallace, 
does not like farrowing either and 
never attempted to raise his own 
pigs. He has always bought the 
weaners for his 1,000-hog feeding 
operation. He prefers to use his time 
for good crop management. 

Both men find that buying 
weaners is a problem. They spend a 
lot of time traveling to other farms 
or reading classified ads looking for 
pigs. Those that they do find are 
often poor, unthrifty pigs that do not 
make profitable feeders. 

One of their regular suppliers is 
Allen Stovin who likes looking after 
sows and who produces good 
weaners. When the lease ran out on 
the farm he rented, he decided to 
specialize in weaners. This meant he 
needed to run a bigger farrowing 
operation to make a living from 
“farming the bam.” 

The three men have worked out 
a plan to solve their problems. Allen 
has set up a specialized farrowing 
operation that will supply the other 
two with top quality weaner pigs 
of known feeding ability. Charley 
and Hilton will take all Allen’s pro¬ 
duction so that his specialized opera¬ 
tion will be large enough to make a 
living for him. 

Allen rented buildings on a farm 
near the other two at Goodlands, 
Man. He rebuilt the bam for far¬ 
rowing. He installed insulation, heat, 
farrowing pens and dry sow pens. 
He will work full time looking after 


his sows; feeding them, farrowing 
them and keeping full records of 
the breeding and litters. He hopes 
to get 18 to 20 pigs per sow per 
year with this management. 

Charley and Hilton will buy all 
of Allen’s weaners. They will keep 
records of the feeding performance 
of each litter and the carcass grade 
of each pig. This arrangement offers 
many advantages. Charley and Hil¬ 
ton will be assured of a supply of 
weaner pigs to stock their feeder 
bams. They will get pigs of known 
quality. The complete records will 
make it possible for Allen to make 
accurate selections for fast gaining, 
top quality hogs. The large herd of 
sows will provide enough stock to 
make effective selection possible. 

There is no written contract 
among the three farmers. Each may 
go to other markets and suppliers. 
However, as long as they stay to¬ 
gether, there is a common plan that 
gives them all the advantages of 
large-scale specialization and com¬ 
plete records of performance.—R.F. V 
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Mr. Wallace in his new feeding barn, 
built to increase his feeding operation 
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New 36-Page Guide-Books 
on Livestock Production 

The articles in each of these new 36-page 
guide-books have been carefully selected 
from editorial features in recent issues of 
COUNTRY GUIDE. Handy and well illus¬ 
trated, each guide-book has varied and 
useful information you will want to keep 
for reference. 
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Guide 
to 
Swine 
Production 
50 < 


Guide 

to 

Beef 

Production 

50 * 



Guide 
to 

Dairy 
Production 
50 * 
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We offer 36 pages of the more popular 
patterns recently offered in COUNTRY 
GUIDE. Complete instructions are given for 
knitwear, doilies, edgings and novelties. 
A must for those who enjoy handiwork. 


Guide . . • 
Needlework 
Designs 
50 * 


Fill Out Coupon and Send Today 


COUNTRY GUIDE 
1760 Ellice Avenue 
Winnipeg 21, Man. 

Please send me the guide-books I have 
indicated at 50c each. 

□ Guide to Beef Production 

□ Guide to Swine Production 

□ Guide to Dairy Production 

□ Guide . . . Needlework Designs 

I enclose.—4..as payment 

Name.. 

Address- 

OR: ^ 

Please renew my subscription for 3 years 
and send me one of the guide-books indi¬ 
cated above absolutely free. 1 enclose $2. 
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by F. H. MacARTHUR 


Illustrated by MANLY GELLER 


SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO, three Prince Ed¬ 
ward Islanders added a chapter to the fabulous 


Yukon story by landing a herd of cattle at Daw¬ 


son City. It was in the spring of 1898, and the 
animals brought $125,000, paid for in gold dust. 
So a quest that originated in the brain of Richard 
Heartz of Charlottetown was interwoven with 
the sagas of Klondike Kate and Robert Service, 
and became another legend of the famous gold 
rush days when an estimated 80,000 cheechakos 
hit the trail leading to one of the greatest dis¬ 
coveries of all time. 

The cattle expedition was financed by Richard 
Heartz of Charlottetown, father of Hon. Frank 
Heartz, Lieutenant-Governor of Prince Edward 
Island from 1924 to 1930. 

Richard Heartz, a man of vision, never let a 
chance that promised financial reward slip 
through his fingers, and so, when he learned 
about the acute shortage of food, especially of 
meat, in Dawson City, he immediately conceived 
the idea of getting a herd through to the hungry 
miners. Heartz drove to North River, had a chat 
with Rarrett Henderson, a buyer of local and 
western cattle, and a man who would just as 
soon strike out for the North Pole as eat his break¬ 
fast. 

Heartz laid his cards on the table: Henderson 
was to pick out a herd of heavy steers in Alberta, 
hire whatever help he might need for the venture 
and pocket twenty-five per cent of the profits, 
should he succeed in getting the animals through. 

Three days later the pair had a second meet¬ 
ing. Henderson had given the subject consider¬ 


able thought. This time he held out for a full half 
of the profits, but after some argument he agreed 
to settle for thirty per cent. 

John Calligan and Donald MacKinnon, also of 
North River, were the men Henderson picked to 
accompany him. Like himself, both were rugged 
individuals with no family ties to hold them back. 
When they learned their destination they were 
eager for the adventure. 

The trio left Charlottetown by train September 
1, 1897, with nothing but the clothes they were 
wearing. One week later they had reached Cal¬ 
gary. Here Henderson bought sixty head of 
steers, put them in flat cars and had them routed 
across the Rockies to Vancouver, B.C. 

The second leg of the journey was made by 
river boats as far as Skagway, Alaska. The people 
of this frontier town strongly advised the adven¬ 
turers to proceed no farther, as the chance of 
their reaching Dawson City with live stock was 
only one in many thousands. Two similar expedi¬ 
tions, they said, had ended in failure, the men 
having frozen to death during a terrible blizzard. 

To these warnings the men from the Island 
paid no heed. Now that they’d come this far they 
would reach Dawson or bust. 

TWO WEEKS LATER the little expedition 
pushed out of Skagway, out into a wilderness 
that appeared to be as limitless as the oceans. 


A smith at Skagway had shod six of the more 
docile animals and they were given the task of 
hauling the supplies and equipment. MacKinnon, 
Calligan and three experienced cattle dogs super¬ 
vised the remainder of the herd. 

Winter comes early to these northern latitudes, 
but that memorable winter of 1898 came earlier 
than usual. Boats speeding to Dawson with sup¬ 
plies for the winter were caught in the ice, and 
20,000 souls in and around the city faced a lean 
winter, to say the least. With the news of the 
ships stuck fast in the ice, prices shot sky high. 
One can of condensed milk sold for $2.50, a 
pound of butter $5 and a pound of sugar $1.50. 
A breakfast of tough bacon and eggs old enough 
to vote, with bread and coffee, cost $4.50. And 
believe it or not, some 50-pound bags of flour 
brought as much as $100. Had it not been for 
the departure of hundreds earlier in the year 
many of Dawson’s population might have actually 
starved. 

Meanwhile, men, dogs and cattle trudged on, 
guided only by a none-too-reliable map of the 
country. Now and then they passed small Indian 
camps along the shores of lakes and small streams. 
At one camp a huge Indian wearing a large gold 
ring in his nose came out to greet them. He in¬ 
vited them into his abode where they enjoyed a 
hot meal of venison and salt pork washed down 
with strong black tea. In exchange for the meal. 
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Henderson left a small quantity of 
sugar, rice and tobacco, which they 
accepted with gratitude and many 
handshakes. 

Back in Charlottetown Heartz sat 
in his comfortable home, patiently 
counting the months as they went 
by. He knew there would be no 
news until the party reached its 
destination. That is, if it ever did 
get through. News of the early 
freeze had reached him and he 
began to fear for the safety of the 
expedition. But nothing could be 
done at this late time. He had the 
utmost confidence in Henderson’s 
ability to meet almost any emer¬ 
gency, but here was a challenge of 
men against nature and he realized 
for the first time the immensity of 
the undertaking. He could only trust 
to Lady Luck to see the venture 
through to a triumphant ending. 

Meanwhile, the dauntless little 
party pushed farther and farther into 
that barren country, which had 
claimed the lives of many men over 
the years, and had left scores of 
others maimed for life. The first real 
storm of the winter arrived on Octo¬ 
ber 22, bringing with it snow and 
heavy frosts that sent the tempera¬ 
ture down to zero. Several times 
bears and wolves were sighted but 
a few rounds of shot scared them off. 

THE SNOW BECAME too deep for 
travel and big Donald MacKinnon 
was assigned the task of finding a 
suitable place for a campsite. Half 
an hour later he returned to spread 
the good news that he had come 
upon a deserted shack with a fine 
spread of fir trees about it, thus 
affording some shelter for the cattle. 
Encouraged, the party pushed on 
and soon found themselves sheltered 
from the driving snow and biting 
frost. The cattle were tied to trees, 
fed, and then left in charge of the 
dogs. 

The men discovered the shack 
contained a straw mattress, a small 
stove, dishes of a sort, a plentiful 
supply of fuel, as well as a quantity 
of dried beans. To the weary trav¬ 
elers, this was like finding a spa 
on a desert. 

As the night continued to advance, 
the storm grew worse. By midnight 
it was a howling blizzard. The cattle 
were up to their bellies in the drifts, 
but as nothing could be done to add 
to their comfort, except to open out 
a few bales of straw which were 
shoved under their legs to help keep 
them warm, the men went back to 
the shack, enjoyed a smoke and 
were soon fast asleep. Early next 
morning tl. sy set to work building a 
crude shelter for the herd. The 
structure consisted of small poles 
cut from the forest and put in place 
so as to form a wigwam. The sides 
were piled high with branches and 
snow to keep out the intense cold. 
It was now twenty-five below zero. 

For a whole week the storm 
showed no signs of abatement, but 
men and animals were quite com¬ 
fortable in their new quarters, and 
they had a plentiful supply of food. 
Twice the expedition tried to set out 
again but had to return because of 
the waist-high snow. All the while 
the temperature stayed at twenty 
degrees and more below zero. 

When they were finally on the 
move once more they had lost 
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eighteen precious traveling days. 
The going was so difficult that the 
sled animals were hard pressed to 
haul the heavy loads through the 
deep unbroken trail that led over 
one hundred and seventy-five miles 
from Skagway to the foot of Lake 
Le Barge where poet Service had 
Sam McGee cremated. Quagmires 
and lakes full of open springholes 
proved a danger they had not 
reckoned with. 

While crossing a small lake the 
first major disaster took place. It 
was late evening. Under the shadow 
of approaching night a band of 
hungry wolves descended upon the 
herd and sent all but the sled ani¬ 
mals into a wild stampede. Half a 
dozen marauders were shot and 
killed before their mates turned tail 
and fled from the scene. Another 
three days were lost rounding up 
the thoroughly frightened steers, 
and when a count was taken it was 
discovered that nine animals were 
missing. Later their stripped bones 
could be seen along the travel route. 
Henderson was, for a time, quite put 
out at the loss, because it would put 
a dent in his commission and was a 


damper on his pride. He had 
boasted more than once that he did 
not contemplate losing a single steer 
on the way. But, like others before 
him, Henderson had not the least 
idea of what he would be up against 
when he reached the bad lands. 
Neither did he realize just how ter¬ 
rible those northern winters can be. 

The following day saw the expedi¬ 
tion emerge from the great snow 
belt into a fairly open prairie-like 
country, rich in half-green fodder. 
The second welcome sight was a 
small Indian encampment, whose 
menfolk were engaged in trapping, 
fishing, and toting miners’ equip¬ 
ment over the famous Chilkoot and 
White Horse passes. At their invita¬ 
tion, the little party decided to take 
another rest. The steers made for 
the meadows and gorged themselves 
on prairie grass. 

While in camp, and to compen¬ 
sate the Indians for their hospitality, 
Henderson ordered a steer to be 
killed. They would all be the better 
of a little fresh meat, he said. The 
party remained in camp seven days 
and then pushed on, with the addi¬ 
tion of an Indian guide, his horse 
and two dogs. After hearing from 
the Indians that the worst part of 
the journey still lay ahead, the ad¬ 
venturers were pleased to have, be¬ 


sides their map, one whose knowl¬ 
edge of the terrain could be most 
valuable in case of future trouble. 
The guide’s name was Michael 
Longboat. He proved his worth that 
first day when the leader of the 
expedition fell through the ice and 
would have drowned had not Long¬ 
boat galloped his pony to the spot, 
thrown a rope to Henderson and 
pulled him from the water. Even so, 
Henderson almost froze to death 
before the others could get him into 
dry clothes. 

That night wolves attacked in a 
fairly large pack, but were driven 
off by heavy gunfire. The next day 
proved less fortunate. Three large 
black bears caught the herd by sur¬ 
prise and before they could be des¬ 
patched, one steer was so badly 
mangled it had to be killed. This 
reduced the number of animals to 
forty-nine. 

Their next long stop was at Tag- 
ish where the party was carefully 
and wonderfully looked over by two 
mounted police officers. They ad¬ 
vised Henderson not to try crossing 
the passes as it would be next to 
impossible to get the herd up the 


steep trail. Their best bet, so the 
officers said, was to bypass the high 
mountain ranges and hit for the 
Yukon River. 

Henderson took their advice and, 
by April 15, they had reached the 
river at a point one hundred and 
twenty-five miles from Dawson. 
Henderson now proposed to raft the 
precious herd to the famous city of 
gold; now, reluctantly, he paid Long¬ 
boat for his valuable services and 
let him go. 

Once a favorable campsite had 
been located, the trio lost no time 
in procuring suitable timber to make 
the two large rafts necessary to 
accommodate the forty-nine head of 
steers. It took nearly fourteen days 
to complete the task. When all was 
ready, the animals were driven onto 
the rafts. The sleds, now of no 
further use, were abandoned. The 
sun was sinking to rest when the trio 
boarded their crude vessel, cut her 
loose from her moorings, and started 
to float downstream to their destina¬ 
tion. 

Only the day before had the ice 
left the river, so that, all in all, 
Henderson’s timing of the take-off 
was perfect. A small group of pil¬ 
grims who were waiting for trans¬ 
portation to Dawson stood on the 
shore shouting their good wishes 


until the rafts disappeared from 
view. 

“THE REST OF THE JOURNEY 
was a picnic,” Calligan once told me 
in Charlottetown. “We just took her 
cool, kept an eye for rocks and 
sandbars and luckily missed ’em all.” 

Everyone in Dawson City turned 
out to get a good look at the filthy, 
bearded giants, who had not had a 
haircut, shave, or bath since they 
left Calgary. And the sight of forty- 
nine large steers standing content¬ 
edly on the rafts, chewing their 
cuds, astonished the 18,000 resi¬ 
dents of Dawson. At long last they 
would be able to eat some real 
steaks, something they had been 
unable to get for months. Buyers 
flocked to the dock to purchase the 
fresh meat. Bids started at $1.00 a 
pound on the hoof. Soon it was 
$1.50 a pound until the whole herd 
was disposed of at $2.00 a pound 
of liveweight. The sale realized 
$125,000 all paid for in gold dust, 
weighed on the bank’s scales, and 
deposited for safekeeping. 

The trio of adventurers spent a 
gala two weeks in the city where 
80,000 people had gathered. Of this 
number more than half were forced 
to turn back. Truly the trail of 1898 
was only for the young, the strong 
and the dauntless. And to the few 
went the spoils. It has been esti¬ 
mated that in that one year alone, 
$40 million had been spent for out¬ 
fits, food and transportation. (The 
output of gold for the same year 
was only $11 million.) 

Henderson, having completed his 
mission, gave his men the choice of 
returning with him to the Island or 
trying their luck in the gold fields. 
However, they chose to stay with 
their leader and so, on the morning 
of April 28, once more the citizens 
of Dawson City lined the dock, this 
time to say farewell to those who 
had saved many of their lives. With 
good accommodations, the 1,800- 
mile voyage from Dawson to St 
Michael’s would not have been too 
bad. But it was somewhat of a night¬ 
mare to hear Donald MacKinnon 
describing it. “Although the captain 
of the riverboat charged us $300 
apiece for the passage, we were 
forced to sleep on the decks, sur¬ 
rounded by mountains of luggage 
and half-breeds, who’d just as soon 
slit yer throat as smoke a pipe.” 

At St. Michael’s, over a thousand 
persons, most United States citizens, 
awaited transportation to the Klon¬ 
dike by the all-water route. A sad- 
looking lot, many of them had been 
shipwrecked on the way to St. 
Michael’s. 

After fueling at Unlaska, Alaska, 
and six days on the Pacific, the 
adventurers entered Seattle, where 
they entrained immediately for 
Charlottetown, arriving home a few 
days short of eight months from the 
time of their departure. 

Two years later Henderson was 
murdered in Alberta, where he’d 
bought a cattle ranch. The crime 
was the result of a bitter quarrel 
over a disputed piece of land ad¬ 
joining Henderson’s property. Mac¬ 
Kinnon died at his home in North 
River, at the age of ninety-two. And 
Calligan passed away in Charlotte¬ 
town in 1949. V 
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Of the two windows 

in Pat Pirisonneault’s kitchen 

this one faces south. Pat 

was involved in an automobile 

accident earlier this 

year and was quite self- 

conscious about 

her still-bandaged knee 


Home 

and 

Family 


A Future in Farming 


These two young couples make 
farming a pleasure 

by ELVA FLETCHER 


WHEN THE FIRST PINSONNEAULT home¬ 
steaded in Saskatchewan’s Gravelbourg district in 
1907, he filed on the customary quarter-section of 
land and built a home for his family. That farm 
has grown until today his sons Maurice and Jean 
Baptiste (whom everyone knows as Johnny) 
farm 29 quarter-sections of land including the 
original homestead. 

The old one-family farm house has disappeared. 
In its place are two attractive 3-bedroom ranch- 
style bungalows, one occupied by Johnny, his wife 
Ruth and their four children, the other by 
Maurice, his wife Pat and their four. There is 
also a large trailer home for the hired man and 
his wife as well as an impressive cluster of farm 
buildings so that the farmstead has the appear¬ 
ance of a self-contained community. 

That’s just what it is. It’s also a particularly 
pleasant community to visit. For one thing, both 
Pat and Ruth find a lot of satisfaction in home- 
making. Ruth’s four children are off to school now 
and there’s only one baby of Pat’s four still at 
home. Still, there’s no opportunity for the girls 
to be lonely for the farm, as a district experi¬ 
mental substation for the Canada Department of 
Agriculture, draws a lot of visitors during a year. 
Like their husbands they also enjoy the many 
visitors who stop by. (You can read how Maurice 
and Johnny are helping to solve the problems of 
dryland farming in the November 1964 issue of 
Country Guide.) 

The two boys operate the farm as a partner¬ 
ship and the two girls have much the same kind 
of arrangement in the homemaking end of the 
business. For example, until their hired man mar¬ 
ried, they looked after his meals, laundry and 
other needs between them. They babysit for one 
another. When Pat needs some help with her hair 
she calls on Ruth. In winter, when they’re not 
involved in the farm’s 14-hour working day and 
don’t have to haul meals to the men in the fields, 
they’re busy in other ways — braiding rugs or 
baking bread aiid buns for the freezers in each 
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home. There’s good reason for the baking. 
They’ve long since learned that it’s good practice 
to keep the freezers well stocked with baked 
goods and the coffee pot ready. 

RUTH AND PAT have both found the business 
training they got before marriage particularly 
helpful right at home. Johnny keeps the detailed 
farm accounts and production records the boys 
know are essential and Ruth helps with them 
when she can. She’s also been doing up the in¬ 
come tax returns. “I’m really beginning to think 
that typing is one of the most useful skills I 
acquired at school,” she laughs. Pat is a good 
typist too; she got her training at business college 
in Moose Jaw and then came back to a Gravel¬ 
bourg law office to use it. 

When Ruth and Johnny married, they moved 
into the original farm house. Then Walter, another 
brother, who also farms in the district, designed 
the first of the two new homes. The boys built it 
themselves, inside the dense evergreen shelterbelt 
that protects the farm buildings. When Ruth 
and Johnny moved into it in 1955, Pat and 
Maurice took over the old house. Four years later, 
Walter designed another home, this one for them. 
The boys built it too. 

There are some features common to both. For 
example, both have large comer windows to let 
lots of light into the living rooms. Both have 
downstairs recreation rooms. “Wonderful for chil¬ 
dren,” says Pat. Both kitchens are bright, well- 
cupboarded with counters suited to the girls’ 
heights. But the similarities end in such areas 
as the hardwood floors in Ruth’s living room, the 
plank-like tile in Pat’s, different drapery and wall 
treatment and color schemes. 

Homemaking obviously gives both Pat and 
Ruth the same satisfactions their husbands get 
from resolving their farm problems. Which is 
probably why the Pinsonneaults leave their 
visitors with the impression that they’re happy 
to have found their future in farming. V 



Living room in Ruth Pinsonneault’s home show¬ 
ing its corner windows. Pat’s is similarly designed 



Ruth Pinsonneault, pictured here, is enthusiastic 
about the high oven stove that was new last spring 
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A remarkable retired farm 
couple eased one district’s 
transition from many small 
schools to a new, large one 


Foster Parents to a School 

by GWEN LESLIE 

Home Editor 


NOSTALGIC REMINISCENCE, jeers and cheers 
in mixed amounts have hailed the passing of the 
little red schoolhouse. Boarded windows, for 
sale signs, auction lists, and requests for tenders, 
signal the replacement of the 1- and 2-room 
schools by bigger buildings serving larger areas. 

From early times, the small country school 
served a social function as well as an educational 
one. Many community gatherings centered there. 
Some schools did double duty as church, too; 
Now the pressures of shifting population and 
changing times have caused the closing of both 
school and church at many country crossroads, 
shattering the closeness of old communities. 

Farm families in consolidated School District 
No. 1, in Ontario’s Middlesex County, were 
luckier than many in this respect. True, their new 
Prince Andrew School displaced nine scattered 
small school buildings. And their children, some 
365 of them, now ride the bus the longer distance 
from home to school. But this new school has 
been made the social center of the larger area it 
serves. Neighbors just come farther to gather at 
Prince Andrew School. 

Some parents credit this success to Harold 
Weaver, the man of many talents who serves the 
school as caretaker. It is through his efforts, they 
say, that the Prince Andrew Home and School 
Association has developed as a unifying force in 
the community. Indeed, he was a founding mem¬ 
ber of the Association and its first social director. 
In the latter capacity, he organized euchre parties 
and an annual Home and School Association- 


sponsored smorgasbord and dance which caters to 
500 guests in the school auditorium. He also 
organized and directed a community choir which 
met to practise in the school. 

“We had to get the people together to get 
acquainted,” Mr. Weaver explains. “They had to 
feel at home in their new school as they did in 
the old ones.” 

Although he still acts as counsellor to the group, 
and takes an active interest in its affairs, Mr. 
Weaver no longer holds any executive position in 
the Home and School Association. Parents should 
hold the chairmanships, he feels. He does admit 
to being official coffee maker for any gathering 
at the school. 

Mr. Weaver is at the school early each school 
day, ahead of the students and 14 staff members. 
When they leave, he and Mrs. Weaver begin 
their clean-up campaign. For special activities, 
one or both of them come back in the evening. 
Often they go over on Saturday morning. These 
are long hours for a couple who retired from 
farming 7 years ago. When I asked him, Mr. 
Weaver answered, “You don’t know what pleasure 
it is being useful.” 

Talking with him, I doubted he’d ever been 
anything but busy. He was born and raised in 
Nova Scotia and graduated in agriculture from 
the college at Truro. He and Mrs. Weaver started 
their family of five on a farm they bought while 
he was working in the family storekeeping busi¬ 
ness. When the depression struck that business 
he took work as a carpenter. He enlisted in the 



Harold Weaver fills milk orders from the cooler 
placed in the school by the dairy supplying milk 


RCAF in 1939, finished first in his class and 
received one of five medals awarded honors stu¬ 
dents in an engineering course. For most of the 
war years, he served as an instructor. Following 
his discharge in London, Ont., he took up farm¬ 
ing in Oxford County. When a son was ready to 
take over the farm, the Weavers made arrange¬ 
ments for him to do so. Mr. Weaver was working 
in a Blenheim dairy when the new Prince Andrew 
School advertised for caretaking help 3 years 
later. 

“Harold didn’t tell me he’d applied until he’d 
been up for interviews and been accepted,” Mrs. 
Weaver recalled. 

At first the Weavers rented accommodation in 
a house down the road from their 11-room, 8- 
grade charge. In November 1963 they moved 
into their new home, a 46-ft. by 10-ft. trailer 
placed on an old school site across the road from 
the new school. 

“The school is quite a pet of ours, because we 
have been here from the beginning,” Mrs. Weaver 
said, “and we wanted to be nearby. A member of 
the school board suggested a trailer, the board 
approved, and the township set a monthly fee. 
The hydro was in, and a well, and we had only 
to put in the septic tank.” 

Mrs. Weaver admits she had to be persuaded 
to the idea of year-round trailer living. They had 
stayed in a smaller one at a lake during several 
summers, and she felt visits from nearby children 
and grandchildren called for more space in a 
permanent home. But now she agrees with her 



Mr. Weaver keeps an easel in the Mr. Weaver designed the basketball hoop stand and 

boiler room as canvases above show the wheeled wooden dollies that hold the stacked chairs 
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husband that they have all the 
necessities and niceties in their 
trailer that they wish in a home. 

The Weavers paid $4,000 for a 
second-hand furnished trailer built in 
1958. They had their own furniture, 
so kept only the built-in appliances: 
a propane stove, oil furnace, electric 
refrigerator and automatic washer. 
They enjoy the easy-care features of 
materials used in the trailer, and 
find it entirely free from drafts. Mrs. 
Weaver appreciates the well-planned 
closet space and the sewing room 
she acquired by removing the bed 
from the second bedroom. Short of 
space? Not at all, say the Weavers. 

Large picture windows give the 
Weavers a panoramic view of the 
countryside surrounding their trailer. 
Inside, the walls are hung with 
Harold’s paintings. Oil painting is a 
fairly new hobby to this man of 
wide-ranging interests — he started 
painting just 2 years ago. His paint¬ 
ings accent the corridors of the 
school too, where the occasional 
bare nail proclaims a sale to teach¬ 
ers and parents of the students. 

The school auditorium bears other 
evidence of Mr. Weaver’s handi¬ 
work. He designed the basketball 
hoop above the stage and built it 
out of piping and steel from unused 
bicycle stands. The hoop and 
mounting can be taken down and 
stored in a matter of minutes. Set¬ 
ting up and taking down the col¬ 
lapsible chairs used in the audi¬ 


torium is a chore the school boys do. 
Mr. Weaver made it easier by build¬ 
ing wooden dollies upon which the 
chairs are stacked, then wheeled into 
the under-stage storage area. Mr. 
Weaver also built the wood panels 
which enclose that storage area. 
Originally, sliding doors provided 
the covering, but basketball players 
kept knocking them off their rollers. 

He administers a school milk pro¬ 
gram as another contribution to the 
work of the Home and School group. 
Each morning he collects order slips 
from the door of each classroom. 
Before the lunch hour he fills each 
room’s tray with the required num¬ 
ber of 7-ounce milk bottles from the 
cooler supplied by the dairy which 
provides the milk. Children purchase 
tokens weekly to pay the dairy’s 
price of 6 cents per bottle. The 
Home and School Association meets 
any loss incurred in the milk project. 

My visit with Mr. Weaver at 
school was interrupted when he was 
called to act in his unofficial func¬ 
tion as mercy chauffeur. A young 
student had taken ill. The boy’s 
need was met with ready sympathy, 
as befits a man with 17 grandchil¬ 
dren. 

With a challenging job and the 
help and ready support of his wife, 
Mr. Weaver is a happy man. Both 
have found renewed satisfaction in 
their roles as foster parents to a 
school. But then as Harold Weaver 
says, “You have to be ready for 
opportunity—and a happy life.” V 


Generous storage space 
built into the 
compact 46 ft. by 
10 ft. trailer is one of 
the things Mrs. Weaver 
likes best about 
their home on wheels 
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Mrs. Weaver finds 
the U-shaped kitchen 
area amply adequate. 
Refrigerator and 
table and chairs face 
open end of U. 

An exhaust fan draws 
out cooking odors 



again Netson 
sets the pace 
with the 

announcement of 

NELSON HOMES \65 


The Narmata package price $7,425 


THE MOST EXCITING SELECTION 
OF HOME VALUES EVER PRESENTED 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


Nothing beats moving into a brand new Nelson Home. No 
one else has ever lived in it. You don’t have to do it over or 
live with someone else’s mistakes. And best of all, it's up to 
the minute in every detail. 

Each Nelson Home has a warm and friendly atmosphere. 
You feel a coziness, combined with a surprising amount of 
Space ... a design achievement that was never possible before 
at such a low price. Large utility areas, generous storage space 
provided by ample linen and clothes closets, practical kitchen- 
family rooms and smart exterior appearance are typical of the 
differences between a Nelson Home and others you may have 
seen. 

Nelson Homes are the finest quality you can own. All mate¬ 
rials are first grade—never, never 'seconds’ or substandards. 
Components are engineered and assembled under modern fac¬ 
tory conditions that are more accurate and eight times as fast as 
on-site construction. You don’t pay for waste materials in a 
Nelson Home because there are none. You can easily erect your 
own Nelson Home in a few days, cutting labor cost to a minimum. 
Get all the facts about Western Canada’s unquestionable leader 
in home value. Send today for your free copy of the beautiful, 
full-color 1965 Nelson Home Brochure. You’ll be glad you did. 

24 GREA T NEW DESIGNS 
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Edmonton, Calgary, Regina, Saskatoon, Lloydminster, Swift Current, Grande Prairie and Virden 

—-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY-. 

Nelson Manufactured Homes, Department C, P.O. Box 920 
Lloydminster, Alberta 

PLEASE RUSH MY COPYof theexciting 1965 Nelson Homes Brochure, 
at no cost or obligation to me. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


OCCUPATION. 

TELEPHONE NO. 

CG-l 



























Let's Think 
it Over 

by THE VERY REV. M. L. GOODMAN 

Killing Time 

We speak of killing time as if, in the words of Henry Thoreau, “You 
could kill time without injuring eternity.” 

At least a third of our lives is spent in sleep, and a further twelfth 
attending to life’s other necessary routines. That leaves only seven-twelfths, 
or little more than half. Even that hardly represents the true remainder, for 
you can subtract the first few years of life as unproductive and perhaps 
another year or two for sickness. It begins to look as if we have rather less 
than half of our lives to do something. 

This little exercise in vital mathematics might be very depressing. It’s 
only intended to stress the value of time. Truly, the hours are golden, and 
when we “kill” time we waste that which is of infinite worth. 

The answer is not in furious activity, like a man trying to make a new 
record for laying bricks or piling wood (or accumulating wealth). That kind 
of furious activity is just another way of killing time. 

Time has been given to us to grow a personality, to form a character. 
Growing is a slow process; but growing is also a fruitful process. The things 
which kill time and • injure eternity are the things that either hinder out¬ 
growth qr have nothing to do with it. The understanding and mastery of 
time results, not in new speed records, but in rich and unhurried progress. 
The whole business of life is to grow a character. Nothing else matters, for 
there is nothing else you can take with you when you leave. 

Suggested Scripture: St. Luke XII, verses 15-21. 

A Path for freedom! 

In the year 1388, Leopold, Duke of Austria, attempted to conquer 
Switzerland. In one battle for possession of a mountain pass he attacked 
with over four thousand picked troops. Only fifteen hundred Swiss stood in 


his way. The Austrians moved forward, presenting an impenetrable array 
of spears. There seemed no hope for the Swiss until one of their leaders, 
Arnold von Winklereid, ran toward the enemy ranks with his arms flung 
wide. He must have been a powerful man, for he swept a dozen spears 
together and forced himself upon them so that they became fixed in his own 
body. Thus he made a gap in the enemy lines and, as he died, he cried out: 
“A path for freedom!” 

This is what Christ has done for us. For all who will believe in Him, He 
has made a path for freedom. 

True freedom is not the liberty to do what you please, but the liberty 
to please God, the liberty to do the good thing rather than the bad thing. 
Christ has given us this true freedom, if we will accept it. In accepting it, 
usually we have to make some sacrifices of our own. At least one or two 
spears are for us. The ranks of the enemy look formidable. The old habits, 
the old ways are so entrenched, it hardly seems possible that life can be 
any different in 1965 from what it was in 1964. 

We must believe that it can be different. We must understand that the 
way has been opened to victory. We must be ready to make our own 
sacrifice, whatever it may be. 

The path for freedom is still there for every man. 

Suggested Scripture: Galatians V. 

Dead or Ative? 

Just recently there was a program on the radio about King Tutankhamen. 
The discovery of King Tut’s tomb was one of the sensations of the early 
twenties. Most of the ancient Egyptian tombs were discovered and robbed 
many centuries ago, their treasures long since lost and forgotten. To locate 
one of the royal tombs with all its riches intact, seemed like an impossible 
dream to most archaeologists. Yet, just such a tomb was found in 1922 by 
Howard Carter and the Earl of Carnarvon. Deep in earth and masonry 
were rooms full of tire most fabulous treasure, and at the very center, a 
golden sarcophagus containing the mummified body of the ancient king 
(1350 B.C.). The costly things around the king’s body had been placed 
there for his use and pleasure in the after life; but these were material things 
for a material use, and King Tut couldn’t use them or enjoy them after he 
was dead. 

Every day of this new year there will be treasures heaped around us— 
love, peace, friendship, grace, for example. These are for us and these are 
incorruptible, theft-proof, shining and ageless. Are we alive to appreciate 
and use them, or are we dead like King Tut? 

Suggested Scripture: Isaiah LX, verses 1-7; St. Matthew XIII, verses 
55-end. 




wholesome 

•.. Instant-Postum contains no caffein, as found in'tea and 
coffee. It is made from whole grain cereals, slow- 
roasfed to bring out the natural flavour that is so 
good for you. Take a break and see how relaxed 
you feel after a cup of caffein-free postum. 
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How Do You Eat? 

by GWEN LESLIE 

Food Editor 


FROM TIME TO TIME, readers 
write to ask if we might devote some 
space in Country Guide to good eat¬ 
ing habits. Not too long ago, one 
gentleman pointed out that while 
humans might not represent the same 
direct profit gain as livestock, he 
still felt a balanced ration for humans 
deserved at least occasional men¬ 
tion! We agree with him, and the 
first month of a new year seems a 
particularly good time to take a look 
at just how well our families are 
meeting basic body needs through 
the foods they eat. 

To help you check up on your 
family’s eating habits, we prepared a 
chart based upon the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Canadian Council on 
Nutrition. These same recommenda¬ 
tions are embodied in Canada’s Food 
Guide — a guide to good eating. A 
new folder, “Good Eating with 
Canada’s Food Guide,” published by 
the National Department of Health 
and Welfare and available from 
your provincial department of 
health, states, “The foods in Can¬ 
ada’s Food Guide supply all the 
nutrients your body needs: proteins 
(growth and repair); fats, carbo¬ 
hydrates (energy); vitamins, min¬ 
erals (efficient body function).” 

The folder presents the following 
pattern for one day’s meals based 
on Canada’s Food Guide. 

Breakfast 

Citrus fruit or fruit fuice 
Whole grain cereal with milk 
Other protein food if desired 
Toast with butter or fortified 
margarine 

Beverage — milk for children 

Dinner 

(at noon or at night) 

Meat, fish or poultry 
Potato, other vegetable (s) 

Fruit or fruit dessert 
Beverage — milk for children 

Supper or Lunch 

Cheese, egg or other protein food 
Vegetable 

Bread with butter or fortified 
margarine 
Dessert 

Beverage — milk 

Is this the way your family eats? 
Of course snack foods count too. 
The meal plan outline above draws 
a selection of foods from the five 
basic food groups: milk, fruit, vege¬ 
tables, bread and cereals, meat and 
fish. The folder notes that the size 
of servings will vary; teenagers, 
pregnant women, nursing mothers, 
and those doing heavy work will re¬ 
quire more of certain foods. 

Group 1—Milk 

It is difficult to get your daily 
requirements of calcium and ribo¬ 
flavin without milk and milk prod¬ 
ucts. The new folder points out 
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that there’s a milk for every taste. 
Fluid milk may be whole, 2 per 
cent, skim, or buttermilk. Processed 
milks include powdered whole and 
skim forms, evaporated and con¬ 
densed milks. All these milks con¬ 
tain similar amounts of calcium, pro¬ 
tein and riboflavin. Skimmed milk 
and buttermilk have fewer calories 
because the fat has been removed. 
Vitamin A is removed with the fat, 
but many other foods supply this 
vitamin. 

Because the milk you “eat” counts 
too, you might be interested to 
know that the following are similar 
in calcium content: 

Yz cup milk 

Yz" by Yz" by 1" piece of cheddar 
cheese (% oz.) 

% oz. processed cheese 

6 oz. cottage cheese 

Vi pint ice cream 

Yz cup milk pudding 

Vz cup cream soup 

Group 2—Fruit 

Fruits are one of our main sources 
of vitamin C, needed for the de¬ 
velopment and maintenance of 
bones, teeth and gums, and to pre¬ 
vent scurvy. Vitamin C is not stored 
by the body, so needs must be met 
daily. Any one of the following 
amounts of fruit and juice provide 
the daily requirement of vitamin C: 
3 oz. vitaminized apple juice; Vi can¬ 
taloupe; Vz small grapefruit; 3 fluid 
oz. grapefruit juicer-1 small orange; 
3 fluid oz. orange juice; 5 large, 
fresh strawberries; 6 fluid oz. tomato 
juice. 

Vitamin C is easily destroyed by 
cooking, poor storage, and bruising, 
the experts point out. However, 
fruit juice, including reconstituted 
frozen orange juice, may be stored 
in a cold place for 3 to 4 days after 
opening with little loss of vitamin 
C. 

Group 3—Vegetables 

Most green vegetables provide 
iron and, with yellow vegetables and 
tomatoes, are important sources of 
vitamin A. The iron is needed to 
prevent iron-deficiency anemia; the 
vitamin A to maintain healthy skin. 
Some vegetables also supply vitamin 
C if eaten raw or if cooked with 
care; these include tomatoes, cab¬ 
bage, turnips, potatoes, cauliflower, 
and dark green vegetables (includ¬ 
ing edible wild greens such as dan¬ 
delion, fiddleheads, etc.) 

The daily requirement for vitamin 
C can be met by eating 1 large 
potato (cooked in skin); % cup 
canned tomatoes; Vz to % cup raw 
shredded cabbage; or Vz cup raw 
turnip. 

Why not serve raw vegetables 
often; children enjoy finger foods as 
snacks and in their lunch boxes. 
Cook vegetables quickly until just 


SCRUMPTIOUS CRESCENTS... 

you bake yourself! 



Perfect for your next Dinner Party! Your family and guests 
will enjoy these home-made crescents. They’re marvelously 
easy with FLEISCHMANN’S the Fast Rising Yeast, pre¬ 
ferred by generations of home-makers. 


SESAME CRESCENTS 

(Yield 24 crescents) 

Scald 1 cup milk 

Stir in Vi cup granulated sugar 

2 tsps. salt 
Vi cup Blue Bonnet 
Margarine or butter 
Cool to lukewarm. Meantime, mea¬ 
sure into bowl 

Vi cup lukewarm water 
Stir in 2 tsps. granulated sugar 


V 


Sprinkle with contents of 

2 envelopes Fleisch- 
mann’s Fast-Rising 
Dry Yeast 

Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir 
well. 

Stir in lukewarm milk mixture and 
2 cups pre-sifted all 
purpose flour 
Beat until smooth 


Work in enough additional pre-sifted all purpose flour (about 114 cups) to 
make a soft dough. Turn out dough onto lightly floured board. Knead 
until smooth and elastic. Place in lightly greased bowl; brush top with 
melted Blue Bonnet Margarine or butter. Cover. Let rise in warm place, 
free from draft, until doubled in bulk, about 1 hour. Punch down dough; 
turn out onto lightly floured board. Divide into 3 equal parts. Roll out 
each into a 9-inch circle; brush with melted Blue Bonnet Margarine or 
butter; cut into 8 wedges; sprinkle with sesame seeds. Starting at wide edge, 
roll up each wedge tightly. Seal points firmly. Place, points down, on 
greased cookie sheets. Curve to form crescents. Brush lightly with melted 
Blue Bonnet Margarine or butter. Sprinkle tops with more sesame seeds. 
Cover. Let rise in warm place, free from draft, until doubled in bulk, 
about 45 minutes. Bake in preheated hot oven, 400°F., about 12 to 15 
minutes or until golden brown. 


NEW 

CONVENIENT 
STRIP PACK 



fASTMS/N& 

-{j > j \ 

v: 


nSTMSIN& 




Another fine 
product of 
Standard 
Brands 
Limited 


When you bake at home use Fleischmann’s and be sure 
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WEEKLY FAMILY FOOD CHECK-UP 



DAILY 

REQUIRE¬ 

MENTS 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


Milk desserts, cream soups, 
casseroles and other tasty 
milk dishes can supply part 
of the milk requirement 


Children 

2>/2 cups 


WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


Teens 

4 cups 


Adults 

1 72 CUpS 


2 servings of fruit or juice in¬ 
cluding a satisfactory source 
of Vitamin C (ascorbic acid) 
such as oranges, tomatoes, 
vitaminized apple juice 


Children 

2 servings 


Teen& Adults 

2 servings 2 servings 


1 serving of potatoes 

2 servings of other vege¬ 
tables, preferably yellow or 
green and often raw 


Children 

3 servings 


Teens 

3 servings! 


Adults 

3 servings 


Bread (with butter or fortified 
margarine) 

One serving of whole grain 
cereal 


Children Teens Adults 


Vary with energy needs. 


1 serving meat, fish or poultry 
Eat liver occasionally 
Eggs, cheese, dried beans or 
peas may be used in place 
of meat. In addition, eggs 
and cheese each at least 3 
times a week 


Children 

2 servings 


Teens Adults 

2 servings!2 servings^ 


CHECK APPROPRIATE BOXES EVERY DAY. BLANK BOXES REVEAL POSSIBLE NUTRIENT LACK. 


crisp-tender, in a small amount of 
boiling water. Cover the saucepan 
to hasten cooking. 

Group 4—Bread and Cereals 

Whole grain and enriched prod¬ 
ucts contribute B vitamins as well 
as the food energy, minerals and 
protein listed under breads and 
cereals on the chart. The food value 
of bread and cereals varies with the 
manufacturing process used. Refined 
cereals, unless enriched, have less 
nutrient value than whole grain vari¬ 
eties. Whole grain cereals include 
the outer layers and germ which 
contain most of the iron and B 
vitamins. Some whole grain cereals 
are whole wheat or bran flakes prod¬ 
ucts, shredded wheats, and various 
hot cereals such as rolled oats, mixed 
whole grains, etc. Whole grain cereal 
with milk is a good, and relatively 
inexpensive source of protein. 

Group 5—Meat and Fisli 

Animal proteins are of better 
quality than vegetable proteins such 
as nuts, dried beans and peas, al¬ 
though the vegetable protein 
sources are economical and help pro¬ 
vide variety in your menus. Liver 
and other variety meats are excellent 
sources of protein, iron, vitamin A 
and the B vitamins. Eggs are im¬ 
portant for protein, iron and vitamin 
A. 

Plan your meals around protein. 
Choose fish from the many kinds 
available: fresh, frozen, salted, 

smoked and canned. Use the 
cheaper cuts of meat — they are 
as nutritious as the expensive cuts. 
Consider the amounts of bone and 
fat when buying meat, fish and 
poultry. Estimate the number of 
servings per pound, then compare 
prices. 


For Wise Buys . . . 

Under this heading, the new 
folder makes the following sugges¬ 
tions : 

• Plan menus ahead; stick to a 
shopping list. “Impulse buying” can 
ruin your budget. 

• Read labels! Get what you 
really want. Don’t pay extra for 
fancy packaging or “gimmicks.” 

• Compare prices of fresh, canned 
and frozen foods. Buy the form best 
suited to your needs. 

• Packaged mixes and prepared 
frozen specialties are expensive. De¬ 
cide which is more important: the 
time spared or the money saved. 

• Remember — Fancy, Choice, 
and Standard grades of canned 
products are equally nutritious. 

• Choose cereals for their food 
value, not for the premiums or 


I keep an old eyeglass case in my 
fancywork bag to hold crochet hook, 
small scissors and other articles. 
There is not as much danger of los¬ 
ing them.— E. J. Bettis, Maple Creek, 
Sask. 

* * * 

I keep a book of household hints. 
To make it easier to find the one I 
want, I underline with red pencil 
what each hint is about.—Mrs. John 

Sikora, South River, Ont. 

* * * 

To be certain of a “draft-free” 
rising for yeast products, cover pans 
with plastic.— Mrs. H. Laban, York- 
ton, Sask. 

* * * 

I ran out of flour the other day 

to make pancakes, so I boiled oat- 


sweet coatings. You pay more for 
these extras. 

• Large packages may be a good 
buy — if the cost per unit of weight 
or measure is less. 

• Don’t buy vitamin or mineral 
supplements unless prescribed by 
your doctor. 

Note: Canadian Dietary Stand¬ 
ards advise a supplement of 400 
International Units of vitamin D 
daily for all growing persons and 
expectant and nursing mothers. 
These people need the vitamin D 
in order to utilize calcium and 
phosphorus for bone growth and 
tooth formation. Start baby’s vita¬ 
min D early (ask your doctor). Con¬ 
tinue the vitamin D supplement 
through childhood and adolescence. 

It is wasteful (and could be dan¬ 
gerous) to take more than 400 I.U. 
of vitamin D daily. Your doctor. 


meal, made it thinner than for por¬ 
ridge, and added all the other in¬ 
gredients used for pancakes. We 
liked them and their crunchy taste. 
—Mrs. Ben Groathuis, Lethbridge, 
Alta. 

* * * 

You will lose no mittens this winter 
if you do the following: On the back 
of each mitten cuff sew a 3" piece of 
cloth tape. Make a buttonhole in the 
free end of the tape. Sew corres¬ 
ponding button on the inside of the 
jacket or coat sleeve and button the 
mitten to the sleeve. The tape may 
have to be longer or shorter than 
suggested, according to the length 
of the mitten cuff.— Mrs. C. Law, 
McKague, Sask. 


public health nurse or nutritionist 
can help you calculate the correct 
dosage. 

A supplement which contains 
primarily vitamin D is a better buy 
than one containing a multitude of 
vitamins and minerals. A normally 
healthy Canadian eating a balanced 
diet does not need supplements 
other than D even during the grow¬ 
ing period. The cost of supplement- 
' ing vitamin D may range from 1 
cent per day per person to as high 
as 10 cents per day if a multiple 
compound is used. 

Generally speaking Canadians eat 
well. A wide choice of foods is 
available to us all year round. Mal- 
nourishment in this country is less 
a problem of undereating, than of 
overeating, or of eating the wrong 
foods. Check your family’s eating 
habits using the above chart. V 


You can save a lot of bending 
and picking up around the sewing 
area by taping a small paper bag to 
the sewing machine. Simply drop 
small bits of thread and fabric into 
the bag. — Mrs. Gladys Roebuck, 
Islay, Alta. 

* * * 

I save the cream statements and 
when they are no longer needed, 
make booklets from them by machine 
sewing a seam down one edge. These 
are handy note pads for grocery lists, 
etc. — Mrs. M. Doroshenko, Rama, 
Sask. 

* * * 

When muffins stick to the pan, do 
not try to pry them out. Set the warm 
pan on a folded cloth, wet with cold 
water. After a few minutes, gently 
turn them out. — Mrs. Roy Reade, 
Climax, Sask. V 


Homemakers’ Hints 
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PATTERNS 


No. 3451. Two box pleats front and back provide 
action-ease to skirt topped by back-buttoned, M- 
sleeved overblouse. Girls’ 7, 8, 10, 12 and 14; 60c. 


Stepping Out 

in free-swinging skirts 


No. 3449. Suspender skirt with back waist elastic 
and panel pleats teams with front-buttoned blouse 
and collarless jacket. 3, 4, 5, 6, 6x. Price 60c. 

No. 3452. A pert one-piece dress features back 
button closing, box pleated flounce beneath bias 
banded low waist. Toddlers’ J4, 1, 2 and 3; 60c. 



No. 3450. A-line dress features front pleat, patch 
pockets, back button closing, contrasting sleeves 
and collar. Beret included. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 6x; 60c. 


No. 3453. High yoke releases gathered skirt full¬ 
ness. Make with short sleeves shown or sleeveless, 
Collared, puff sleeved blouse included. Vi-3 ; 60c, 


Patterns 3449 and 3452 
suitable for stretch fabrics 


Country Guide Pattern Department 

1760 Ellice Ave., Box 4001, Terminal “A”, 

Winnipeg 21, Man. Toronto, Ont. 

Please send Butterick (No. C.O.D. orders, please) 


Pattern No, 


Price 


Pattern No. 
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HAHDICFAFTS 


Knitwear 


Four sweaters for boys and girls 
from 2 to 12 are featured in 
Patons and Baldwins knitting Leaf¬ 
let No. 2039, 25 4 . V-neck pullover, 
buttoned and zippered cardigans 
are knit with the popular Canadiana 
yarn or with Chanella, a new color- 
mixed yarn with a tweed effect. 



[Patons and Baldwins photos 



BEEHIVE FOR 
BAIRNS—Vol. 4 

Book No. 96, 50^, 
is the fourth volume in 
Patons and Baldwins 
Beehive for Bairns 
series. Knitting and 
crochet instructions 
for shawls, coverlets, 
and outfits to fit 
infants from birth to 
12 months fill 30 pages. 
Some of these outfits 
are pictured on the left. 


Embroidered daisies 
trim the raglan-sleeved 
cardigan and pullover 
shown at right. These 
garments and another 
jacket, bonnet and 
bootie set not shown 
are 6-month size. 




V-necked cardigan and 
matching pants, dolman 
cardigan, lace dress, 
mitts, socks, and 
kitten bonnet are among 
garments to fit 9- to 12- 
month infants. Others 
include balaclava, 
hooded outing set, 
puss-in-boots cardigan. 


For handicraft patterns pictured above please address your order to 
Country Guide Needlework Dept., 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 21, Man. 



A Quest for Growing— 

Are Young People Narrow? 

by ETHEL CHAPMAN 


IF YOU WERE TO ASK the high 
school crowd drinking cokes at the 
corner drug store what it means to 
be narrow, probably they would 
tell you that a “narrow-minded” per¬ 
son is one who thinks that his race 
or his religion or his political party 
or his language or his way of living 
are right and all others are wrong. 
And it might never occur to them 
that, by this standard, a teenager 
can be the narrowest person in the 
world. 

You don’t have to search far for 
a high school clique who believe 
that the student who doesn’t think 
and act and dress just as they do, 
perhaps whose religion bars him 
from some popular recreation, is a 
“square,” entirely out of the main¬ 
stream. Even if they like the odd 
ones personally, they wouldn’t want 
to be found associating with them 
much for fear they, themselves. 


might be considered odd. There’s a 
time in our lives when we have to be 
on guard about this; it’s more likely 
to come in the ’teen years than later. 
We find it in high school more often 
than in university. 

Some years ago the daughter of 
an immigrant in Western Canada 
found herself entirely “left out of 
things” in high school. Her people 
were poor. She didn’t dress like the 
other girls — boys’ shoes wore longer 
than girls’, so she wore boys’ shoes 
and dresses after the fashion of the 
peasants in her native country. She 
was lonely and humiliated and bit¬ 
ter; but she had a fine mind, she 
worked hard, won a scholarship and 
went to university. 

A classmate at university remem¬ 
bers that she arrived with her 
clothes in a scrubbed clean grain 
bag and she still wore boys’ shoes. 
But in a university these things did 


not matter as they did in high 
school—the university students were 
more mature, broader in their views. 
The girl was accepted as an inter¬ 
esting personality, sought after by 
other serious students for her stimu¬ 
lating company. A few years later 
she was known over Canada as an 
outstanding leader in adult educa¬ 
tion and more superficially for her 
conservatively smart clothes. But 
she could never quite forget her 
lonely years in high school. 

The fear of appearing to be nar¬ 
row, especially about some popular 
social custom, is quite a worry to 
many young people. They are so 
anxious to be “broadminded” that 
they are in danger of having no con¬ 
victions at all and this lack may 
leave them with a rather insipid per¬ 
sonality. (Swamp water oozing out 
in all directions does not have the 
force of a river flowing between 
well-defined banks.) So, a hockey 
player deliberately uses his stick on 
other players and the “broadminded” 
ones say, “It’s all in the heat of 
the game.” A university campus be¬ 
comes known for immorality among 
students and they say, “That’s 
youth!” They are very “liberal” 
about obscenity in books and plays 
and off-color stories. 

WE MAY WELL ASK ourselves 
whether this attitude indicates a 
broad mind or a fear to stand apart 
from the crowd. A not uncommon 
situation in these days when drink¬ 
ing is a part of so many social affairs, 
is that some young people who don’t 
want to drink are in stark terror of 
what the crowd may think of them 


if they don’t, while others don’t let 
this trouble them at all. They don’t 
feel that their abstinence makes 
them any better than their friends 
who are not abstainers; but they 
know exactly why they don’t drink 
and don’t intend to, and they don’t 
believe in letting other people “make 
up their minds” for them. 

Perhaps this is easier for some 
individuals than for others. Those 
whose conduct is not influenced by 
popular opinion usually have a good 
deal in themselves: they may have 
a fortunate combination of gifts both 
in the classroom and on the play¬ 
ground, or a host of friends because 
of a natural charm or an outgoing 
friendliness. Or they may have a 
warmth and support in their homes 
that gives them courage to meet 
anything outside. 

It is the weaker ones who find 
it hard to stand alone. And in fol¬ 
lowing the crowd some of these 
unhappy youngsters have to pretend 
to be what they are not. This is 
sometimes called “the new hypoc¬ 
risy.” Years ago a hypocrite was 
someone who tried to impress 
people by pretending to be better 
than he was. The modem hypocrite 
tries to make an impression by pre¬ 
tending to be worse than he is, It 
sounds pretty foolish but anyone 
trying to seem very broadminded, 
might well do a little self-searching. 

A COMMON SORT of narrowness 
is the feeling that because we don’t 
do this and we don’t do that, we 
are making a good job of living. The 
more important question is what do 
we do? If we are busy doing right 
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things we won’t have much time for 
the others or any interest in them. 

There is a story of a man who 
made a pretense of being very re¬ 
ligious but who was so hard on his 
family that his sort of religion did 
not impress them much. When his 
son came of age he said he was not 
going to church. “Why not?” his 
father demanded. “I don’t enjoy it,” 
the son said. “You don’t enjoy it!” 
the father roared. “Do you think 
anyone enjoys it?” 

Evidently his strict observance of 
the Sabbath was a misery to him; 
but he complained about the way 
the Brown boys down the road dis¬ 
turbed the quiet of the Sunday after¬ 
noon with the clanging of their 
horseshoe pitching. Nothing could 
have kept the Brown boys away 
from church on Sunday morning. 
They each taught a Sunday School 
class too. And they were always 
ready to get out the car and take 
the old and ailing folk to their spe¬ 
cial afternoon Communion. In the in¬ 
tervals they pitched horseshoes. V 

(Second of a series ) 


FAME 

(Continued from page 12) 

combination of them, can stave off 
disaster, only time will tell. 

The key problem is to find any 
security for further financial assist¬ 
ance. If the FAME management is 
rescued from the dilemma of its own 
making Santa Claus will have been 
in a uniquely generous mood. 

At time of going to press (Dec. 
31), FAME’s prospects continued 
to look bleak. Beports being circu¬ 
lated in public about the organiza¬ 
tion’s efforts to raise money, told of 
how a meeting with, some other 
farm co-operatives failed to attract 
any financial support. In fact, a 
study reported to have been made 
by these groups unearthed the 
further information that the Fear- 
man plant had an adjusted equity of 
$789,000 at June 6, 1964, despite 
the high price paid for it by FAME. 
It also is reported to have found 
that the Fearman plant had never 
made a profit since being built, nor 
had it ever operated to capacity.— 
P.L. V 


DISC IMPROVEMENTS 

(Continued from page 19) 

pull of the tractor is applied to the 
linkage to maintain the rear wheel 
parallel to the direction of travel. 

“Although the diagram shows this 
stop linkage in a dual hookup of disc 
gangs, it can be used with a single 
disc with very little modification.” 

Earl Harbicht, Hughton, Sask., 
used Sweet’s system to hook a 15- 
foot and 12-foot disc to make a cul¬ 
tivating unit 27 feet wide. In order 
to move this large unit from one 
field to another it is often necessary 
to put it in the full transport posi¬ 
tion for running on narrow drive¬ 
ways, or going through gates. If the 
disc is also pulling a set of packers, 
adjusting it to the transport position 
could be a time-consuming affair, 
involving adjustments to each packer. 


Boy and Girl 


Magic Crown 

by PAM KAZMERIK 

JIMMY BROWN was a little boy 
who loved fishing. There was a small 
lake a short walk from the farm 
where Jimmy lived, and every after¬ 
noon he would ran home, throw 
down his school books, grab his 
bamboo fishing pole and can of 
worms and run to the lake. 

One fine summer day, Jimmy sat 
down under his favorite climbing 
tree right beside the lake, and 
tossed in his baited hook. It was a 
very hot day and before long, Jimmy 
fell fast asleep. Suddenly, there was 
a sharp tug on his fishing line so 
strong that it pulled little Jimmy off 


Ralph Sweet solved this by 
shortening each packer tongue and 
lengthening each toe bar so the 
packers can turn in their own radius. 
This allows the tractor operator to 
get his disc ready for full transport 
in the regular way and ignore the 
packers. When the big unit turns, 
the packers take different angles to 
the main frame, each within its own 
fixed radius. But when the turn is 
completed they all swing back into 
place. 

Earl Harbicht prefers this flexible 
multiple unit to the alternative of 
trailing one disc behind the other. 
He finds he can now seed around 
sloughs or wet spots, either to the 
right or to the left. There are no 
“misses” between front and rear 
units when he makes a left turn, 
and no ridges or overlapping on 
right turns. When the multiple unit 
is going straight ahead, the proper 
working angle is still maintained be¬ 
cause the rear disc doesn’t affect the 
forward unit when uneven ground 
is encountered as in the case of 
trail-behind units.—C.V.F V 

THE WHITES ARE 
MOVING UP 

(Continued from page 21) 
lais semen when he moved to his 
present place in 1958. In the winter 
of ’58-’59, he bought two Charolais 
cows from a breeder in Phoenix, 
Ariz. The price was $750 apiece. 
This investment of $1,500 put him 
on his feet. It has been returned 
many times in the past 5 years. 

The Jameses are now eating one of 
their bulls that didn’t show up well 
on test. It could have been promoted 
- to sell for a lot more than its meat 
value, but Rod believes selling by 
promotion alone is bad for any breed 
of livestock. Most of his fellow 
breeders must feel the same way 
or the Association wouldn’t have 
been so quick to back performance 
testing. This is the kind of thinking 
that is putting the Charolais breed 
on its feet after what many breeders 
will admit was a bad start. V 


balance and he toppled head first 
into the clear water! 

Down and down he went until he 
reached the bottom of the lake. 
Jimmy opened his eyes and looked 
around him. What a beautiful place 
lay beneath the surface of the water! 
Just as Jimmy was beginning to won¬ 
der how he would ever get back 
home in time for supper, a little sea¬ 
horse went swimming past him. 
Anxiously, Jimmy called to him. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Seahorse, could 
you tell me the way to my home?” 
The seahorse swam back to Jimmy. 

“Get on my back, little boy,” he 
said, “and I’ll take you to our King. 
Only he can help you.” 

JIMMY CLIMBED on the sea¬ 
horse’s back and away they went to 
King Neptune’s palace. 

When at last King Neptune was 
ready to receive him, the seahorse 
whispered in Jimmy’s ear. “Don’t be 
afraid of the King, but remember 
your manners and speak politely to 
him.” 

King Neptune was a big man with 
a long, white beard and a golden 
crown of sea shells perched on the 
top of his snowy hair. The King’s 
voice was very loud. 

“Well, well, so you are Jimmy,” 
boomed King Neptune. 

“Y-yes, Sir.” Jimmy nervously 
crumpled his fishing hat between his 
hands, as King Neptune continued. 

“Little boy, anyone who comes to 
my kingdom receives one wish. I 
shall grant your wish immediately.” 

“I’d like to go home. Sir,” said 
Jimmy. 

“Yes, I thought that is what you 
would wish. Don’t you like it here in 
my kingdom? I will give you any¬ 
thing you want if you will stay with 
us,” said King Neptune kindly. 

“No, Sir. I mean, thank you King 
Neptune, but I’m already late for 
supper and my mother will be wor¬ 
ried about me.” 

“Very well, Jimmy.” 

THE KING REACHED into his 
golden crown and plucked a tiny 
sea shell from it. As he handed the 
shell to Jimmy he said: “Here is a 
small shell, for a small wish. Now, 
close your eyes, hold the magic shell 
in your hand and make your wish.” 

Jimmy did as he was told and 
when he opened his eyes, there he 
sat, still under the big tree with his 
fishing pole in his hand. 

“Why, I’ve been dreaming,” 
thought Jimmy. 

As Jimmy scrambled to his feet to 
go home, he felt something fall from 
his hand. He bent to see what he 
had dropped and there in the grass 
lay a tiny, golden sea shell. 

“Maybe it wasn’t a dream, may¬ 
be it really did happen to me,” 
Jimmy said to himself. 

But there are lots of sea shells 
beside a lake, and Jimmy’s shell 
couldn’t possibly have come from 
King Neptune’s crown. Or could 
it? V 


WORN TO A FRAZZLE? 



Has your former “dazzle” changed to 
“frazzle”, because of a rundown condition? 
If so, the tonic benefits of Dr. Chase Nerve 
Food could help you. This time-tested 
remedy provides beneficial iron and other 
essential ingredients which 
improve your blood and, 
thus, help fight fatigue. So, 
if the “dazzle” has gone out 
of your life, start taking 
Dr. Chase Nerve Food. It 
has stood the tests of 
time and experience..* 
ask your druggist. 


HELPS FIGHT FATIGUE 



Have ' 
Whiter^ j 
Clothes the 
Modem Way 



Mrs. Stewart's Liquid Bluing MIXES 
INSTANTLY. A few drops make sheets, table¬ 
cloths, baby clothes—everything extra white. 
Guaranteed safe. Next washday try modern, 
convenient... 


MRS. STEWART S Liquid BLUING 

Box 428 • Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Write for FREE Home Washing Guide 


QUICK DRYER Si 19.50 

and up 

Rotomatic with Auto¬ 
matic Switch-and-Brake 
—3,300 r.p.m. 7 lbs. Dry 
Wash Capacity. 

The world’s finest 
Spin-dryer, spin-dries 
clothes in two minutes 
damp-dry, ready to 
iron. No special wir¬ 
ing, operates on 110 
volts. Thousands of 
housewives are al- 
ready enthusiastic 
about this beautiful 
and inexpensive 
Dryer. Made in West 
Germany. For more 
information write to 

E.B.S. Electric Import 

Exclusive Distributors for Canada 
1765 MAIN ST., WINNIPEG 17, MAN. 

Agents Wanted 



Removes iron and 
other foreign mat¬ 
ter which makes 
water discolored 
or cloudy. Leaves 
qmmiirzr it crystal-clear and 
gEBHt.H palatable. Moder- 

-HI Tf ft-—— givin9 fuM l _/ 

- information. 

—— ---- OSHKOSH FILTER 

& SOFTENER CO. 

.— — Canada Ltd. 

-— Brandon, Manitoba 


BLADDER 

IRRITATION 

MAY DISTURB SLEEP 

After 21 twice as many women as men 
are made miserable by common urinary 
irritation caused by a germ, Escherichia 
Coli. To quickly combat the secondary 
aches, muscular pains and disturbed sleep 
caused by Kidney and Bladder irritations, 
try taking 2 little CYSTEX tablets with 
a glass of water 3 times daily for a few 
days. CYSTEX is a cleaning urinary anti-t 
septic, also an analgesic pain reliever for 
Rheumatism, Sciatica Pains, Headache, 
Backache, and muscular pains. Get 
CYSTEX from druggist. Feel better fast. 
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Hi Folks: 

I guess most of us agree that 
Welfare payments are a good and 
necessary thing as long as they go 
to people who really need them. 
But from what l hear they could 
he getting out of hand. 

The other day I heard of a case 
where Welfare keeps up payments 
on a $35,000 home because the 


family refused to leave it when 
disaster struck. I also heard of an 
unskilled worker with a very large 
family who had to give up working 
because he couldn’t afford it. Wel¬ 
fare payments came to far more than 
he could ever make at a job. A friend 
who deals with such cases tells me 
a fairly common way to get the state 
to support your family is to “desert” 
them. Welfare comes to your wife’s 
rescue at once because it cant do 
anything else. And she will refuse 
to swear out a complaint against 
you, so you are in the clear. This 
leaves you free to pick up an odd 
job in a neighboring province so 
you can provide the family with a 


"Sieve-Shaker”Tests Prove 

GEHL MIX-ALL 
GRINDS UNIFORMLY 



More uniform grind . . . more thorough mix¬ 
ing ... a better finished ration are yours with 
a Gehl Mix-All. 


Scientifically conducted “sieve-shaker” tests 
prove it. Samples of feed grains, ground by 
the Mix-All’s hammermill, were run through a “sieve-shaker” — the 
same as were similar samples from competitive mills — to compare 
percentages of fine, medium and coarse ground materials. (The “sieve- 
shaker” analysis is also used by commercial feed manufacturers.) 

In test after test, Gehl Mix-All samples were more uniformly ground. 
That’s because Gehl’s 66 thin, alloy-steel hammers cut (not pound) 
materials on a big, 507 sq. in. grinding surface. This is just one of the 
many reasons why more farmers buy the Gehl Mix-All. In addition 
to better grinding and mixing, they like the rugged construction, con¬ 
venience-feature design and year after year of trouble-free service. 

See the Mix-All soon at your Gehl dealer. He can show you positive 
uniform-grinding proof. 


FREE: 16-page booklet. Mail coupon for “Farm Feed Process¬ 
ing with Portable Grinder-Mixers,” by Dale 0. Hull, Professor 
of Ag. Engineering, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa. 

Make us Prove it with a Demonstration 1 



OEHL 


GEHL BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept. MN-79-14, West Bend, Wisconsin 

□ Please send “Farm Feed Processing” booklet. 

□ I am interested in receiving more information 

on Gehl Mix-All □ I am a student 

Name 


WHERE QUALITY IS 
A FAMILY TRADITION 


Route 


City 


Province 


If your dealer isn’t handling Gehl have him contact one of these distributors: 
QUE-MAR EQUIPMENT CO., 124 Ave. Labrosse, Pointe Claire, Que. 

GEHL BROS. MFG. CO., c/o James A. Murphy, 32 Paulart Drive, Islington, Ont. 

GRAIN BELT FARM EQUIP., LTD., 1920 First Ave., Regina, Sask. 

NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT, LTD., Corner 7th Ave. & 6th St., East Calgary, Alta. 
ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT, LTD., 980 Pacific Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 


few luxuries that even Welfare wont 
go for. 

Now you may think that I’m 
exaggerating, but one provincial gov¬ 
ernment is so alarmed at the trend 
it has appointed a special investiga¬ 
tor to look into Welfare. It is afraid 
that if this goes on it will impoverish 
the treasury. This province is one 
of the “have” provinces, but if 
things continue like this it won’t 
have it very long. 

Sociology experts are predicting 
that soon all the work will be done 
by a few people and these few will 
support the rest of the population. 
Who are the poor souls who’ll be 
doing all the work? Not the people 
we class as workers today, no sir. 
The suckers of this new Utopia will 


be the city executives and the more 
efficient farmers. Machines are do¬ 
ing away with the farm laborer but 
not with the farmer. They just fix it 
so a farmer can cover more ground. 

When those extension types try 
to get you to bone up on farm man¬ 
agement they’re training you to be a 
drudge in the new Utopia. For the 
rest of your life you’ll be support¬ 
ing people who were too smart to 
learn anything. The funny part of 
the whole business is that this 
worker’s Utopia is being ushered in 
by a free enterprise society. The 
Socialists could never have done the 
job as quickly or completely. 

Sincerely, 

Pete Williams. 



Mixed with Sawdust 

The article “Chicken Litter Good!” 
(Nov. 1964) was of great interest to 
me. It was very clear and full of 
information, but I could not deter¬ 
mine whether the “litter” would be 
unadulterated bird droppings, or the 
litter as we know it here in British 
Columbia, which is usually mixed 
with sawdust. 

E.U., 

Langley, B.C. 

Editor’s Note: The litter referred 
to is the same as in B.C.—a mixture 
of droppings and sawdust. 

Leave It to Alberta 

Regarding the Chicken Litter story 
in the November issue, I certainly 
hope that my favorite farm magazine 
does not sanction people being fed 
chicken manure beef. It is agreed 


that some localities cannot profitably 
raise beef. Then leave it to us who 
can raise it clean. We can and do 
make a profit in the parkland and 
foothills' country without using prac¬ 
tices like feeders in the U.S. have 
mentioned. 

There’s too much of this trying 
to cut expenses on feeds. I’ve seen 
hundreds of farms in our own 
prairies where wheat is high all 
around a dinky little sagebrush pas¬ 
ture which wouldn’t keep a gopher 
fat. They all have overstocked with 
cattle which are left to suffer while 
more acres are planted to wheat. 
Well, if it’s wheat with no regard 
to suffering, I say again—leave the 
cows to the cattlemen. 

Best regards to one of the finest 
and most informative magazines in 
Canada. Also thanks for bringing 
such things to the attention of Cana¬ 
dians. 

L.R., 

R.R. No. 2, 

Red Deer, Alta. 


News Highlights 


(Continued from page 13) 
will have to pick up a blank un¬ 
labelled one from the post office and 
this can be processed by hand by 
the tax department. 

FARM CASH INCOME 

It is estimated that farm cash re¬ 
ceipts from farming operations 
amounted to $2,512.9 million during 
the first 9 months of 1964. This esti¬ 
mate is a record high for this period, 
and exceeds by 10 per cent the 
previous high of $2,283.1 million 
realized during the corresponding 
period of 1963. V. 

QUEBEC DAIRY 
FARMERS SUPPORTED 

The Quebec government will sub¬ 
sidize producers of manufacturing 
milk to the tune of 10 cents per lb. 
of butterfat until April 1, 1965. 

The subvention payment, an¬ 
nounced by Quebec’s Minister of 
Agriculture, Hon. Alcide Courcy, is 
retroactive to October 1 and will 
mean an extra 30 to 50 cents per 
hundred lb. of milk to the farmer 
depending on the butterfat content 
of the milk sold. The subsidy also 
applies to farm-separated cream. 

Dairy Farmers of Canada says 
this action will provide Quebec’s 


farmers with additional income until 
the new federal dairy policy is an¬ 
nounced. The organization expresses 
hope that the 1965-66 dairy policy 
will raise the income of dairy farm¬ 
ers to a level equal to present prices 
plus the temporary Quebec subven¬ 
tion. The subsidy will cost the Que¬ 
bec government about 3V2 million 
dollars for the 6-month period. V 

RETIREMENT 



The retirement of R. C. Rrown, 
president of the Public Press 
Limited, Winnipeg, and publisher of 
Country Guide, Canadian Cattlemen 
and Canadian Feed & Grain Journal, 
has been announced. Mr. Brown has 
been chief executive officer of the 
Public Press Limited since 1944. V 
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Farming vs. Forestry 


owner who liquidates his timber 
not taxed. 


available to finance agricultural pur¬ 
suits through the Farm Credit Cor¬ 



poration, but, to qualify for a loan, 
the applicant must be a farmer. No 
such assistance is presently available 
to a person who practices sylvicul¬ 
ture on a full-time basis. 

These are some of the obvious 
discriminations against sylviculture 
which must be rectified before this 
science can be expected to compete 
with and complement agriculture. 

Ed. Note—Jim Ross is Secretary of 
the Ontario Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture. V 


Then again, the property owner 
who is employed principally as a 
farmer may deduct all costs of tree 
planting from his annual income 
while an owner who practices sylvi¬ 
culture as his principal occupation 
may not deduct these costs. 

Property taxes are supposedly 
based on the productive capacity 
of land, but in some areas, a well- 
managed, productive woodlot is 
taxed higher than its neglected and 
mismanaged counterpart. Money is 


Jim Ross says sylviculture must eventually 
replace farming on thousands of acres 


f PREOCCUPIED with agriculture, 
l Canadians have sadly neglected 
1 sylviculture, or forestry. We have 
failed to recognize that we must 
[ practice sylviculture in most areas, 
■if we are to maintain a prosperous 
p agriculture. Had we recognized this 

f need, we would not today suffer the 
hardships and anxiety created by 
drought conditions and water short¬ 
ages which in recent months have 
f plagued some of the finest agricul¬ 
tural areas in Ontario. 

To land-hungry immigrants, our 
forests were nothing more than an 
impediment in the path of progress. 
Because of this, countless millions of 
■ trees fell before the settler’s axe. We 
I know now to our sorrow that it was 
theer folly to have stripped naked 
so many areas which could never 
^ become suitable for prolonged farm¬ 
ing. Even today, though we pay lip 
service to the necessity of preserv- 
ling our greatest heritage—the land— 
KV>st of us have too little time or 
Hdination to practice sylviculture. 
^■Canadians were not unique in their 
■diavior in this regard. The same 
Bis takes were made in many coun¬ 
tries—Scandinavia, in Europe, and in 
the United States. The tragedy is 
^that we failed to profit by their mis¬ 
takes. These countries have recog¬ 
nized their folly. They are now 
paying a great deal of attention to 
sylviculture. Ways and means must 
be found to make this science more 
attractive and remunerative in Can¬ 
ada. 

Sylviculture, or some other form 
r of activity, must eventually replace 
agriculture on thousands of acres of 
marginal and sub-marginal land on 
which, because of the technological 
changes in agriculture, it will be¬ 
come increasingly difficult to eke 
out even a subsistence living from 
if arming. The people living on this 
.type of land will ultimately be dis¬ 
placed by a progressive agriculture. 
For the future good of these people 
and the country, there should be 
some encouragement to switch from 
agriculture to sylviculture. 

•' However, before this can be 
accomplished, changes must be made 
in some of our tax laws. For example 
the Income Tax Act compels the 
forest owner who sells logs, lumber, 
poles or firewood to include the pro¬ 


ceeds trom such sales m his income 
and pay tax on it. But, the sale of 
timber from lands cleared for agri¬ 
culture, or the sale of inherited 
timber, is not taxable. The owner 
may realize a capital gain from such 
a sale. This undermines his desire 
to practice sylviculture. The owner 
who attempts to maintain a produc¬ 
tive woodlot is taxed while the 
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Your love, and Robin Hood Flour— 

the two most important ingredients in raisin bread 


( 


and sugar twists and cloverleaf rolls and coffee cake and fan tans and croissants and 
jam twirls and honey doughnuts and bread sticks and jelly braid and cinnamon buns. 


:) 


RAISIN BREAD 

2 pkgs. fast-rising 
dry yeast 

3 /a cup lukewarm milk 
Va cup sugar 


4>/2 - 5 cups Robin Hood 
Pre-Sifted All Purpose 
Flour 

Vi cup warm (not hot) water 

Measure flour (without sifting) onto square of 
waxed paper. 

Soak yeast in warm water 5 minutes. 

Combine lukewarm milk, sugar and salt in large 
mixing bowl. Stir to dissolve. Beat in shorten¬ 
ing, eggs, yeast mixture and 2 cups of the flour 
with rotary beater until smooth. Stir in raisins. 
Add remaining flour. Mix until dough leaves 
sides of bowl. 

Knead dough on lightly floured board until no 
longer sticky (5-10 minutes). Place in lightly 
greased bowl, grease top and cover with waxed 
paper. 


2 tsp. salt 
Va cup shortening 
2 eggs 
2 cups raisins 


Let rise in warm place (75°-85°F.) until doubled 
(1-1V4 hours). Punch down. 

Divide dough in half. Shape into loaves. Place 
in greased 9" x 5" loaf pans. 

Let rise in warm place until dough reaches top 
of pan and corners are filled (1-1 Vi hours). 

Bake at 400°F. for 35-40 minutes. When loaves 
have baked for 30 minutes brush with glaze 
(2 tbsp. sugar mixed with 2 tbsp. water). Return 
to oven and finish baking. When baked, glaze 
again and place on rack to cool. 



Robin 

Hood 

ALL-PURPOSE 

FLOUR 

REGULAR 

or 

INSTANT 

BLENDING 

IT S BAKE-TESTED 









